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The Week 


Under ordinary circumstances the 


elections held in the November follow- 
ing the inauguration of a President are 
not looked to as furnishing any strong 
indication of the feeling of the country 
towards the new Administration. But 
the 


stances are not ordinary. 


in present instance the circum- 
As a person- 
ality, President Wilson has asserted 
himself in a way that is highly unusual, 
He has 
of 


holding Congress in continuous special 


both in manner and in matter. 
performed the unprecedented faat 
session not only through the summer, but 
through the autumn months, and this 
in spite of the completion two months 
ago of the great task for which it was 
primarily assembled. Apart, too, from 


any personal aspect of the situation, 
the country has now had two months 
in which to consider a reduction of the 
tariff so radical as to afford a searching 
proof of the reality or unreality of that 
of 


Rave always said 


feeling alarm which protectionists 


was bound to seize 
upon the country when face to face with 


auch a change. In view of these rapid 


and signal developments, it was inev- 
itable that the elections in many parts 
of the country should have taken on a 
special significance. The outcome in 
each separate instance is, of course, de- 
termined in the main by local factors. 
But taken 


not fail to read, in the result in New 


as a whole, the country will 


York city, in New Jersey, in Massachu- 
setts, in Maryland, and elsewhere a vic- 
tory 
The prestige of the President comes out 
ef the test distinctly heightened. 


for the Wilson Administration. 


Next in interest to the question wheth- 
er the elections would show any indica- 
tion of a reaction against the new Ad- 
the 
work of the Democratic Congress was 
that of the light they might throw on 
the status of the Progressives. The near- 


ministration at Washington and 


est approach to encouragement for the 
party was given in Massachusetts. In 
that State Mr. Bird, the Progressive can- 


didate for Governor, polled about 10,000 





State 
me 


votes more than Mr. Gardner, the Repub 
is at- 
of 


lican candidate; but this showing 


tributable to the personal strength 
Bird and the opposition aroused by som: 


of Gardner's utterances and by his stand 


as one of the leading advocates of se- 
vere restriction of immigration. The 


vote for Bird, however, fell about 54,000 
short of that for Walsh, the Democrat 


candidate. Apart from this one bit of 
encouragement, the Progressive vote of 
Tuesday confirms the conclusion, to 


which enrolment figures and scattering 
elections have been so distinctly point- 
ing ever since the Presidential election, 
that the hold of the new 
following is steadily declining. 


party on its 
And the 
exhibition of strength which the Demo- 
cratic party has given is bound, in the 
nature of things, to accelerate this pro- 
cess. These State elections are demon- 
strating, beyond reasonable doubt, what 
the Presidential election showed plainly 
enough—that in a three-cornered fight 
the Democratic party is sure to be over- 
whelmingly victorious unless one of its 
two opponents is reduced to insignificant 
And of the two it 
tainly not the Republican party that will 


proportions. is cer- 


efface itself. From now on, the gravita- 
tion of the Progressives towaras their 
old Republican attachments is likely to 


be more pronounced than ever. 





The the 
York laid upon the skull of 
the 


blow which voters of New 


Tammany 


this Tuesday is most smashing 


which was ever dealt the Hall. Crash- 
majorities overwhelmed it 


It 


ing from 
side. 


Sheriff 


even 
New 
No such splendid opportunity had ever 
the 


every could not elect a 


in the County of York! 


before come to outraged people, 


and they seized it eagerly and with 


joy. The election returns yield evidence 
of what was suspected in advance, that 
thousands of even nominal Tammany 
adherents jumped at the chance to re- 
pudiate and destroy the stupid and sor- 
did leadership of Murphy. Upon that 
Boss at Baltimore last June hisses and 
execrations were poured from all parts 
of the Democratic National Convention. 
Yet he then met them all with a face of 
brass, secure, as he thought, in his con- 
trol of the city of New York, and of the 
But this 


Legislature now all 


he Nation 






power has been dashed fre ! 
his own familiar friends ha t 
their heel against him, an \ i 
his Tammany intimates he Ca! 

only averted looks and reproaches 


At the Southern Commercial Congress 
at Mobile, now ended, there ws in 
most unprecedented display of the int 
est of Americans in South America and 
South American trade Besides Pi 
dent Wilson and other officials, the dele 
gates heard representatives of Brazil 


Argentina, and the Central American 


Sefor Pezet, of Peru, 


their 


and Pacific States. 


invited them to send “men into 


Pan-America to ascertain what is need- 


ed there.” A recent Government report 


shows our exports to all Latin-America 


for the last fiscal year to be approxi 


or 


mately $335,000,000, against $123 


HOO On 


in 1903, a gain of 183 per cent. During 


the 


’ 


same period exports to the rest of 


the world increased only 64 per cent 
| But the figures are deceptive as to Yan 
kee enterprise, for they prove simply 


) 


how the consuming power of the repub 
licgs south of us has increased, and dis 
close nothing as to the share the United 


States bas supplied. Indeed, this are 


as the Bureau of Commerce has just as 


certained, was in 1911 no larger than 
in 1901. 

On Saturday, November 1, the pro 
cess of “collecting at the source,” a 


cardinal feature of the income-tax law, 


went into active operation Althoug 
it is also a salient feature of the law 
that the tax will hit only some four hun 
dred thousand individuals, those who 
counted on the popularity of the bill 
with all the rest of the hundred million 


people of the country, on the ground 
that it does not trouble them at all, will 
find their expectations in a considera 
ble degree disappointed. The vexatious 


attending the process of exemption will 
affect, in one way and another, millions 
This 


unavoidable if the double purpose of col- 


of persons. may have been quit 


lection at the source and of a high ex- 
emption from the tax was to be fulfilled; 
found 


but, avoidable or not, it will be a 


great nuisance, and, until the people get 
accustomed to it, will provoke 


of 


an enor- 


mous amount irritation. Americans 


A2Q4 


spend money cheerfully, but they dis- | 


like extremely to be compelled to take 
a lot of petty trouble to comply with of- 
ficial that 


compliance involves the making of dec- 


forms, and especially when 


larations about their personal affairs. 


Some of the faulty provisions of the 


amended in the House; but 


section were 

the general imperfection of its work- 
manship was left uncured. It was wide- 
ly expected that the form of the section 
would be thoroughly recast in the Sen- 
ate; but nothing of this kind was done. 
The result is that, after the lapse of 
months during which the Treasury of- 
ficials have had the opportunity of an 
ticipating and straightening out every 
probable difficulty, their efforts have 
fallen so far short that the law goes into 
effect vith the financial world at sea 
ovi its requirements. The experience 
is not without its lesson in regard to 
the banking bill. Imperfections in that 
measure may be lightly brushed asid« 
by Congress or the President, but that 
will not prevent the working out of 


their natural consequences if retained in 


And the imperfections 


bill 


the law. while 


in the form of the income-tax en- 


tail, after all, nothing more than a cer- 


tain amount of worry and inconveni- 


defects that have been pointed 
bill 


sults 


ence, the 


the are capable of 
of 


and lasting nature. 


out in banking 


producing evil re a most sub- 


stantial 


The Secretary of the Navy’s endorse 


ment of Winston Churchill's propo 

for an international sabbatical year in 
the matter of battleship building has 
in turn been endorsed by Congressmen 


with a unanimity which may have come 
as a surprise even to Secretary Daniels 


We do 
has said anything to better purpose than 


not recall when Speaker Clark 


his forcible arraignment of the craze for 
naval construction. Between Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Mann, ho pointed out that 
large na ire partly to be explained 
by a desl for contractors’ profits, there 
was left little to be said If steps to 
wards a formal agreement among the 
nati for a temporary suspension of 
naval armament Increase are to be tak 
en |! i Government, the Initiative 
should come from ourselves Emanat 
ing Washington, the proposal tis 
not likely to arouse the jealous fears and 
suspicions which make up the interna 


But one 


tional state of mind in’ Europe 
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caution is necessary: in suggesting a! 
naval holiday te the nations, this Gov- | 
ernment must not in any way imply that 
in its own case there are certain exten- 
uating circumstances which unfortunate- 
ly, etc. It is this readiness to legislate 
for others that makes the peace propos- 


als of certain statesmen ridiculous. 


Mr. Bryan, replying to criticisms by 
the anti-saloon people in Maryland, who 
object to State 
Blair Lee, 
United States Senate and a leading op- 
ponent of ‘the State-wide Local Option 
bill, declares that local option is a State 


his stumping the for 


Democratic candidate for the 


issue, and that therefore his present 
course is not inconsistent with his Ne- 
braska record. The point is not only 
taken, but should serve as a re- 


minder of one of the principal benefits 


well 


of the system of direct election of Unit- 
ed States Senators. Under the old meth- 


od, it would have been impossible for 
voters to act upon the United States Sen- 
atorship on its merits, either personal 
or political. In such a situation as the 


present one in Maryland, where the 
liquor question is a burning issue, they 
could not elect a State Legislature, on 
the basis of their views of this issue, 
and at the same time make effective 
their desires as to the United States 
Senate, on the basis of their views upon 
national issues. Under the direct-elec- 
tion plan, the matter presents no diffi- 
culty. The people can vote for State leg- 
islators on State issues and for United 
States Senators on national issues. In 
the end something of the same kind of 
benefit will result for our State govern- 
ments as is coming to our cities through 
the growing separation of municipal 
questions from national and State poli- | 


tics. 


That a serious movement is on foot 
at Washington to put a stop to the gross 
abuse of the 
pleasing information. The privilege of a 
free use of the mails within reasonable 


franking privilege is 


limits is to be continued to members of 
Congress under the plan proposed, but in- 
stead of an unlimited power of franking 
they will be entitled to a specified quan- 
tity of special stamps, after the exhaus- 
tion of which they will have to pay post- 
age on any additional documents or let- 
ters they may wish to send through the 
mails. Along with 
form and economy, the Democratic lead-' 


this scheme of re-| 


viding for it was passed in 1911. 


ers are working out a plan for the pre- 


‘vention of the great waste that goes on 


in the printing of needlessly large edi- 
tions of public documents. While in 
this virtuous mood, the gentlemen who 
are pushing these reforms might well 
include a third in the field of their ef- 
forts. The leave-to-print abuse, which 
so mars the Congressional Record, has 
just been illustrated in an extreme form. 
A Missouri Representative, having got 
the customary “unanimous consent” for 
leave “to extend his remarks,” procured 
the insertion in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of a eulogy delivered by ex-Secre 
tary Nagel Adolphus 
Busch, the St. Louis brewer. 


upon the late 





The opportunity for an excellent test 
of one of the principal formularies in 
the Progressive creed is afforded by the 
Government’s suit for the dissolution of 
the Harvester Trust. In Attorney-Gen- 
eral McReynolds’s brief, George W. Per- 
kins is named as the father of the Har- 
vester Trust. When the suit comes to 
trial and Mr. Perkins appears in court, 
will his line of defence be that the In- 
ternational Harvester Company is nota 
Trust, that it does not represent monop- 
oly, and that it has, in fact, encouraged 
competition—this being the latest in- 
genious argument in behalf of industrial 
combinations; or will Mr. Perkins em 
hibit the courage of his convictions and 
fight the Government’s suit on the the 
ory that the age of competition is dead 
and that codperation has come to stay? 
This is the inconsistency observable in 
the usual procedure of Big Business in 
the face of Government prosecution. Out 
of court the Trust advocates never tire 
of inveighing against the outworn, medi- 
@val theory of competition in contrast 
with the new and “inevitable” law of 
combination. In court, they usually ar- 
gue that there is no such thing as mo 
nopoly, and that equality of opportunity 
in business flourishes under the stim- 
ulus of scientific coéperation; codpera- 
tion being that principle of business by 
which George W. Perkins, instead of 
competing with his rivals, works har- 
moniously with himself. 


Wisconsin has issued its first life in- 
surance policy, and hence has actually 
begun the experiment of State life in- 
The law pro 
It is- 
sues seven different kinds of policies, 


surance in this country. 
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but at present they are limited to a max-| 


imum of $1,000. When two thousand 
policies have been issued, the amount 
will be raised to $2,000; and when three 
thousand have been issued, it will be in- 
creased to $3,000, which is the limit un- 
der the law as it stands. Premiums may 
be paid monthly, and profits are event- 
ually to be returned to policyholders. 
Care has been taken to keep down the 
No paid 
agents are employed, but applications 


cost of operating the system. 


will be received by city, town, and coun- 
ty clerks and treasurers, officials in 
banks that receive State deposits, and 
State factory inspectors. No new offi- 
ces have been created in connection with 
the plan. State insurance is not a new 
thing for Wisconsin, as it began to in- 
sure its public buildings, including those 
of the University, in 1903. The burning 
of the Capitol in 1905 left a deficit in 
the insurance fund of $190,000, but the 
State stuck to the system, and the ac- 
cumulations in the fund since then bave 
wiped out the deficit. 


There is so much debate about moth- 
ers’ pensions that the first definite re- 
port on the Oregon law will be of inter- 
est. Four months’ operation has pro- 
duced certain unexpected results. The 
first is the encouragement to fraud, 50 
per cent. of the applications having been 
refused. “In many cases,” according to 
the local investigators, “perjury has been 
committed, and false affidavits as to 
financial status made.” On the other 
hand, deserving widows have shrunk 
from the publicity of asking State aid. 
“In the mass of inquiries confronting 
the pension officers it has been felt that 
there may be many needy and proud 
mothers whose wants are not even 
known.” But a graver fault is attend- 
ant upon the stoppage of the old local 
aid within struggling families. Says the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


The law has filled the children’s homes 
very nearly to capacity through the giving 
up to institutional charge of the children 
of unsuccessful applicants. Prior to the 
taking effect of the law, mothers made 
every effort to hold the children of the 
family together. When it was discovered 
that absolute penury is a condition prece- 
dent to the granting of a pension, families 
began to break up. 

If not characteristic faults, these may 
at least be said to be fundamental dif- 
ficulties in a scheme the objects of which 
all applaud. The scope of the Oregon 


law may be gathered from the fact that 





in the average county are 60 pension- 
ers, costing $1,200 monthly, and that the 
State outlay for the year is estimated at 


$300,000. 


Christabel Pankhurst is a resident of 
Paris, but in spirit and tone she is a 
citizen of New York. Can anything be 
more typically native than Miss Pank- 
hurst’s explanation of the criticism that 
has been stirred in this city by the na 
ture of some of the articles in the Swf- 
fragette? It is all very simple, accord- 
ing to Miss Pankhurst: 


In New York, vice is organized, blatant, 
and powerful. There vice is a huge busi- 
ness. The people concerned in it believe 
the articles in the Suffragette are bad for 
the trade. These interests are now alarm 
ed, and from the tone of some of the arti- 
cles appearing, I believe a portion of the 
press is subsidized. 

What is Christabel doing in Paris? Her 
place is in New York, where every pro 
test against the exploitation of filth in 
the theatre obviously emanates from 
some one interested in the maintenancs 
of white slavery; where every person 
who has his doubts about sex-hygien 
in the public schools is directly inter- 
ested in the perpetuation of the social 
evil; where every exception taken to 
the wild statistics of the would-be world- 
reformers is obviously dictated by per- 
sonal interest in the maintenance of 
child labor, infant mortality, and tuber- 
culosis in the tenements; where every 
one in general who disagrees with you 
is either vicious or subsidized. The 
slogan of the up-to-date crusader is no 
longer, “Whoever is not for me is against 
me,’ but, “Whoever is not for me is in 


the pay of the Tenderloin.” 


The bill to end the regency in Ba- 
varia, and to permit the present Regent 
to proclaim himself King, has passed 
the lower house of the Bavarian Parlia 
ment by a vote of 122 to 27, two Demo 
crats joining the twenty-five Socialists 
in the opposition. As the upper house 
has already sanctioned the measure, the 
termination of the reign of the crazy 
King Otto is at hand. That has lasted 
since June 13, 1886, when the tragic end 
of King Ludwig took place in the lake 
of Starnberg. The old Prince Regent, 
whose death occurred last year, was bit 
terly opposed to taking the royal title; 
not only thrice, but many more times, 
did he refuse the crown. The present 
Prince Regent has from the first been 








32> 


ready to have the title bestowed upon 
him, and as he is now nearly sixty-nine 
years of age, he was indisposed to have 
any delay interposed. While Bavaria can 
hardly be said to have suffered by the 
regency, it has involved much circum- 
locution and unnecessary expense. Curl- 
ously enough, the Regent for whom 
his Constitutional change is so cheerful- 
ly made is by no means as popular as 
his father, who would not accept the 


honor. 


“Shortage of food and fuel, general 
strike,” “privations for the poorer class- 
es’’—these phrases occur in a dispatch, 
not from Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, 
nor yet from England or Belgium, but 
from New Zealand. A bitter struggle is 
going on there between the employers 
and the Federation of Labor. The Com- 
pulsory Arbitration and Conciliation Act 
was passed eleven years ago, and has 
doubtless been very effective in the pre 
vention of strikes and lockouts; but it 
ippears that the designation of New 
Zealand as a “land without strikes” was 
somewhat premature. As for the “poor- 
er classes,” who have been brought so 
quickly face to face with serious priva- 
tions, we were almost led, not many 
years ago, to conclude that nothing an- 
swering to that description continued to 
exist in New Zealand after the labor par- 
ty got control of affairs. New Zealand, 
like some of our Pacific Coast States, 
is indeed, as it has been called, a po 
litical experiment station, and the ex- 
periences of these communities will 
yield valuable instruction. But even in 
a laboratory of physical science it is 
usually necessary to experiment for a 
long time, to make all sorts of tests for 
verification and the elimination of 
chance factors, before one can arrive at 
a trustworthy conclusion. To clamor 
for the adoption of the single tax, or 
the initiative and referendum, here in 
New York, because of results alleged to 
have been shown by a few years’ experi- 
ence in Saskatchewan or New Zealand, 
is childish. A far more extensive ex- 
perience would be needed to give force 
to such an argument, even if there were 
no other defect in it; but there is be- 
sides the question to what extent the 
facts alleged as to these distant places 
may be due to the advantages they pos- 
sess in the shape of great undeveloped 
areas open to exploitation by a small 


population. 





A'2G 


SANITY AND WORLD-BETTERMENT. 


“The American mothers are unable to 


for the necessary 


all 


much 


eir children 


nine months This is the cause of 


the infant we hear so 


We 


mortality 
about find this in the report, in a 


Chicago newspaper, of the first of a se 


ries of lectures on sex hygiene which 
are given, for the benefit of fathers and 
mothe in the public school buildings 
of that city There are a number of 
sober and sensible things in the lecture 
There are a number of other things 
which, like the part we have quoted, 


at taint of rash irresponsibil 


ty w h mars a good deal of the very 
recent agitation for world-betterment. 
When the lecturer spoke of “the in- 


fant mortality we hear so much about,” 


the who her 


mothers 


could 


hung upon 


put but one significance 


infant 
that 


at she was saying—that 


on the increase, and 


tl nerease is due to our modern con 


But what we actually “hear so 


health 
that 


about” in the writings of 


thorities on infant mortality is 


intile death-rate ought to be cut 


vn far below what it is, not because it 
higher than it used to be, but for pre 
be 
de 


that 


the opposite reason It is 


infant mortality has been so 


reduced by modern effort 


ts are 


able to insist on the pra 
| duty of reducing it still more 


4 certain amount of exaggeration, and 


of exaggerated emphasis, is 


per illy 
to be expected in all reform movements. 


it the thing that we have in 


mind, 


lich is encountered on all sides thes¢ 


and of which the assertion we 


ad asmall but convenient ex 


nvolves something more than 


The of mind behind 


the 


yn state 
different 

of 
th 
it 


ething very from 


over-enthuslasm the 


re 


It amounts to less than 


ponsibility, and not infre 


of fundamental 


lack of a 


nt petra want 


for 


“a 
hich better 
a moral rather 


It is 
Adler, 


tual defect 
Felix 


a state 


which in are 
ed a number of sig 


he said, 


discuss 


nificant illustration “Those,” 


“who seek, and we admit earnestly and 


sincerely 


eek, to promote the moral im 
often 


the 


of them 


of 


provement mankind are 


vittingly sowing seeds 


His 


elves un 


instances were drawn 


, 


moral evil.” 
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‘from many sides—ranging from the 


moral confusion that has been shown in 
the case of Sulzer to that exhibited by a 
prominent social worker who, in con- 
the minimum-wage agita- 
it 


was not 


nection with 


tion, declared that she regarded an 
open question whether a girl 
life 
rather than struggle to get along with 
He 


tration of essentially the same false vi- 


justified in choosing a 


inadequate wages. found an illus- 
sion in the attitude of tnose who, hav- 
ing awakened to the fact that the coun- 
try has suffered from fetich-worship of 
the 
into the opposite extreme, to deify the 


Constitution, are ready to plunge 
mother-wit of the masses and scorn the 
And, 


other way, the crude proposals of popu- 


teachings of experience. in an- 
lar eugenics were held up as illustrating 
forgetfulness of the deepest and most 
precious elements of human life. 

To the voice of sober criticism we are 
quite aware that the exponents of easy- 
going world-betterment have a ready an- 
To fault with 


either the dangers 


them, to ex- 
of their 
of their 
of their 
is to write one’s self down a re- 
It 
position to 
often 


swer. find 


pose pro- 


or the looseness asser- 


the 


posals 


tions or audacity argu- 
ments, 
actionary. is no doubt true that op- 
proposals of social-better- 
rest 


But to put that brand 


ment does on mere narrow- 


ness or obstinacy. 
on all conservative judgment, all careful 


is to exhibit once again the 


thinking, 


very quality of which we have been 


speaking. A man may be a sincere ad- 
of 


yet be thoroughly impressed 


vocate and worker for progress, 
with the 
knowledge that the world was not made 
When with the 


proposal that the regulation of child la- 


yesterday. confronted 
bor should be made the business of the 
national Government, on the ground that 
it is 


standpatism, but simply truth and 


conditions are getting desperate, 
not 
soberness, to point out that, so far from 


conditions being desperate, remarkably 


rapid progress has been made in the 
matter without national interposition. 
When told that without the initiative 


and referendum nothing can be accom- 
plished for the people against the wick- 
ed moneyed interests, it is merely san- | 
ity, 
things like the growth of effective con- 


not obstructionism, to point to 


trol of public-service corporations in the 


principal States and in the nation, the! 
smooth and rapid course of the compre- | 

i 
hensive and radical factory legislation | 


of shame 


in New York, the 
the workmen’'s-compensation movement, 


enacted progress of 
the adoption of the income-tax amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

There is no institution of mankind, 
whether social or political, which can- 
not be shown to fall sadly short of ideal 
perfection in practice. It is easy to prove 
that marriage is a failure, that parental 
authority is a curse, that punishment of 
criminals causes crime, that respect for 
the law breeds injustice, that education 
stifles originality, that private property 
and the competitive system cause want 
and misery. All you have to do is to 
fix your mind on the cases in which 
these things are true, and refuse to bal- 
ance them against those of the opposite 
kind, 
threatened by the alternatives. 


what evils are 
And to 


this must be added the more special, 


or to consider 


but still extremely important, confusion 
irresponsible re- 
-the 


substitution of the assertion that an evil 


of thought to which 


formers are so generally addicted 


is growing worse for the mere assertion 
Whether 


mortality is increasing or diminishing, 


that the evil exists. infant 


in city tene 


better 


whether conditions our 


ments are worse or than they 
were forty years ago, may be all one to 
the muckraker or the sentimental agi- 
tator; but to the sane thinker it makes 
all the difference between a case and no 
case for the advocates of rash or revo- 


lutionary remedies. 


DETECTING THE DETECTAPHONE. 


The use—and abuse—of the dectecta- 
phone in the New York campaign has 
been such as to raise many queries. One 
of them relates to the morality of the 
whole procedure, as employed in poli- 
tics, and in the case of men not suspect- 
ed of being criminals. The historically- 
minded may well ask if we are not see- 


ing the revival, in a modern democracy, 


|}of a method made abhorrent by ancient 


Is not the de 


tectaphone in an Executive office an ar- 


tyranny and oppression. 


tifice worthy of a Dionysius? Does it 
of 
Yet 


down as an act of suspicion and cruelty 


not remind one an eavesdropping 


Grand Inquisitor? what we all set 


in one age, some of us are ready to ac- 
claim as’one of the finest instruments 
ever invented for eliciting the truth. 


But does it elicit the truth? This isa 


point more important than the other. 


In a mechanical age, it is easy to in- 
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duce people to believe that a piece of 


machinery is the best aid we have in 
Wires 


Automatic 


sifting the true from the false. 
and membranes cannot lie. 
records are more trustworthy than hu- 
man testimony. Mechanism is surer 
than mind. But all such glib and com- 
fortable assurances, easy as it is for the 
unthinking to swallow them whole, need 
to be examined. It is necessary to know, 
first of all, something about the mechan- 
ic as well as the mechanism. Proof by 
photography used to be thought infalli 
ble. But photographs can be faked. Dr. 
Cook had a photograph of the North 
Pole and also of the summit of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, neither of which he ever saw. 
And it would appear that the detecta- 
phone can be “doctored”—or, at least, 
directed. If left to work with mechani- 
cal accuracy, it yet cannot guard, more 
successfully than the telephone, against 
impersonations. We had last week the 
alleged record by detectaphone of a con- 
versation between Sulzer and Delaney. 
The latter at once affirmed that it was 
forged; that if any conversation of the 
sort ever occurred, it must have been 
taken part in by somebody pretend- 
ing to be Delaney; and then he added 
one convincing point. The record as 
given made Sulzer ask only a few brief 
questions. At the actual interview be- 
tween them, Delaney affirmed, Sulzer 
talked an hour. This is a fine touch of 
verisimilitude. Sulzer was always talk- 
ing an hour. If the detectaphone did 
not show this, then it was a lying spirit. 

What we 


folly of abdicating human reason in th« 


would urge is merely the 


presence of a machine. There is no me- 
chanical road to the truth and nothing 
but the truth. In judging any kind of 
evidence, whether it comes from the 
lips of men or from films and registers, 
we simply have got to stick to what 
we know of probability and what we 
know of human nature. Some things 
are flatly incredible, even if a machine 
ticks them off to us. A sagacious mind 
will insist that a machine can get out of 
order, or be bedevilled, easier than the 
great maxims of human conduct can all 
be shattered. It is not a question of re- 
fusing to believe one’s eyes or ears; it 
is simply the rational attitude of main- 
taining that when the eye or ear seems 
to report a huge improbability, it is nec- 
essary to scrutinize closely the appar- 
its operator—by means of 
Even in 


atus—or 
which we get the impression. 


Nation 


The 
a detectaphone, things may not be what 
they seem! 

Take the matter of some of the con 
versations which Sulzer alleges to have 
passed between himself and Judge Me 
Call. The hint is given that, if their ac- 
curacy were challenged, a confirmation 
by detectaphone might be forthcoming 
But a thousand detectaphones could not 
make a man in his senses believe that 
McCall ever used to Sulzer the language 
which the latter pretends to repeat. 
“Never mind the taxpayers,” McCall is 
said to have urged the Governor. “If 
you will stop Hennessy and quit inves- 
tigating graft, everything will be all 
right.” There was much more of the 
sort. But Judge McCall was quite right 
in saying that it was needless for him 
to deny that he had ever uttered such 
words. It is not a question of charac- 
ter or of motive. Men simply do not 
talk in that way. If a machine says 
they do, then the machine lies. If that 
be libel, let the machine make the most 
of it—and sue! 

Human credulity is, we know, almost 
boundless, but that is only a reason for 
resisting every attempt to impose upon 
it. And against these mechanical at 
tempts we ought especially to be on our 
guard, since they are so insidious in an 
age which almost deifies machinery. 
There is no way of substituting any- 
thing for the human intellect as the 
final judge of what is true. All the aids 
and devices that can be invented are to 
be welcomed, but what they are able to 
furnish is, after all, only so much more 
evidence. And that evidence, with all 
the rest, has to be weighed and sifted 


by the mind. 


AN OLD BUT DISAPPEARING TYPE. 

There was buried on Sunday a man of 
great riches and great folly, dead at 
thirty-seven. His end was undoubtedly 
hastened by excesses, though these were 
not all of the vulgar, roistering kind. It 
was a case, rather, of temperamental de- 
bauchery, an entirely perverse and mis- 
taken attitude towards life. His com- 
ing into control of millions of money 
went to his head. He could think of 
nothing but speed and glitter and 
splurge. For him travel must mean spe- 
cial trains breaking the record. The 
thing to do was to toss the waiter a 
$1,000 bill and tell him to keep the 


change. Son of a Stock Exchange 


4°27 


“plunger,” his sole idea seemed to be t 
make of life one prolonged plunge. Plet 
ty of lights and a continual parade w 
closely bound up with his notion of 
man happiness. He ostentatiously to 
for his motto: “A short life but a mer! 
one.” 

It was certainly short, but was it met 


> 


ry? Putting the matter merely 


os 


ground of the “fun” to be got out of 
did not this man make a sad mess o 


opportunities? Reckless prodigality and 


riotous living are often preached against 
and condemned as sinful, and so they 
are. But mere reproach on moral or re- 
ligious grounds, or reminders of th 
fearful looking for of judgment whic! 
at times must haunt the sinner, cannot 
strike home as does the very spectacl 
of a mad career defeating itself and 
carrying its own punishment along wit! 
it day by day. With many, we think, a 
more powerful appeal could be made on 
the score of stupidity and futility than 
on that of wickedness alon The argu 
ment underlies President Eliot's addr 
on “The Durable Satisfactions of Life 
Satisfactions may be sought, and plea 
sures, but they ought to be of the rt 
that go on mounting from year to jy 


and do not burn out miserably to th: 


socket. What punishment of hab 
sins could be more severe than the sa 
ty which dogs them? A giddy youth can 
not get flown with wine more than 80 
many times; he cannot very lons 
exhilaration in lighting cigarettes wit 


$100 bills; his most wild and foolish in 


ventions in the way of indulgence al! 
revelry soon pall upon him An im 
mense weariness inevitably descend 


upon him, and the moments recu! 


er when he turns with something like 
loathing from the devices to which ! 
has resorted in order to make i aded 


sensibilities vibrate, with the mourntfu 
confession, “I have no pleasure in them 
And often, as in the instance retert 
to, just as the period has been 

when plans should be maturing and t 
outlook for durable satisfactions broad 
ened, the furies come and slit the thin 
spun thread of life. 

The rake is an old type. If we have 
the poor always with us, so we seem to 
have the gilded fool. But there is some 
comfort in the thought that the type 
on the whole, disappearing. Especially 
in this country has the placing of large 
wealth in the hands of a young man 


ceased to mean the almost inevitable 











> 
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moral degeneration which was once 
thought of as the general rule. It is not 


! cess of virtue which Is re- 


80 much an a 

sponsible for the change, a8 an access of 
good sense, with improve d social stan- 
dards and new convictions of public 
duty It is no longer “good form” to be 
a har carum debauchee. Instead of 
being thought amusing, he is regarded 
as disgusting And there is a gain in 
th fact of being more accustomed 
to la fortun Our society is stead 
ler about m now. They do not so 
frequently intoxicate youth coming into 
their posse ion It would be possible to 
name a considerable number of young 
men, with a great deal of money at their 
di il, who are among the most sober- 
minded of citizens, and who give their 
time and money to civie duties. If the 


old type of unesse dorce still lingers, 
with its warnings, the new type of 
steady-going and useful young million 


aire is all the time becoming more abun- 


dant 


Fashion, even in morals, is a great 


thing to have on the right side; and in 


the matter of which we are speaking 
there can be no doubt that the fashion 
is better than it used to be. What we 


have still to contend against is a kind of 
surviving tradition in favor of the flam- 
He 


somehow far more genial than his op- 


boyant young “spender.” is pictured 
as 
posite. Clive Newcome is pitted against 
Barnes. But we are coming to see the 
fallacy of all this. To bea “good fellow” 


does not necessarily imply that a rich 


young man must necessarily be a great 
fool 
life in the long and interested pursuit of 
of intelli- 


gence as in devotion to things that per- 


There can be as much real joy of 


some object worthy human 
ish with the using. And the world is hap- 
pily awaking to the need, in the face of 
discontent 


which the sight of misemployed wealth 


all the and political peril 


provokes, of insisting that richesse, too, 
oblige 
OME SHIPPING PROBLEMS, 
The passage by the Senate last Fri 
day of Senator La Follette’s bill for pro 


and for improving 


of 


moting safety at sea, 


the of service American 


conditions 


sailors, abolishing arrest and Imprison- 


ent as a penalty for desertion, has 


been heralded as a long step towards 


making the ocean more attractive for 


young Americans. If the bill becomes 


re law, every one must hope that it will 
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achieve the ends sought. There are 


those, however, who insist, from the 


shipowner’s point of view, that the bill 
will hinder the long-deferred revival of 
our shipping. Mr. Robert Dollar, of San 
Francisco, to whose articles on the ocean- 
~e 


earrying problem have already re- 


that Senator La Fol- 


“the 


ferred, declares 


lette’s measure is most vicious and 


bad bjll that has ever heen aimed at 
our shipping.” Whatever allowances 
must be made for such words, because 


of Mr. Dollar’s personal interest as an| 


owner, the fact remains that the re- 
adjustments called for by the Dill, 
whether justified or not, will further 


handicap American ships in their com-| 
petition with foreign vessels, by increas- | 
ing the cost of operation. 

Mr. 


weighty, for several reasons. He is sail- | 


opinions are unusually | 


Dollar's 


ing his steamers under the English and | 
American flags, side by side, in the same | 
trade, and is, therefore, able to give ex-| 
act figures as to comparative costs. He | 
is avowedly eager to have the service} 


| 
conditions of seamen improved, and he| 


llength of the 


| thes. Again, the Panama Canal is on the 


verge of completion, yet, despite the 
glowing prophecies of high officialdom, 
our shipyards are not teeming with or- 
ders for new vessels to use it. While 
there has been some talk of new lines, 
it has chiefly related to foreign vessels, 
and little or nothing has been done on 
this side of the ocean. Where is that 
wonderful trade to come from of which 
Mr. Wilson spoke on Monday of last 


| week? Mr. Dollar declares that there is 


not one vessel in the great lumber-carry- 
ing trade of the Northwest which 
large enough to make a profitable voy- 


is 


age with lumber from San Francisco to 
The 
voyage necessitates big 


New York by way of the Canal. 


ships. There are only six American pas- 


|genger steamers running to the Orient 


from our Pacific Coast, and, under the 
law, as they are owned by railways, they 
cannot use the Canal. 

Obviously, if that new waterway is to 
have any great effect in building up our 
merchant marine, it must needs bea 
matter of slow growth. It cannot over- 
come the handicaps which Mr. Dollar 


is absolutely opposed to subsidies from | holds responsible for the prostration of 
the Treasury of the nation. As to the | our shipping. He is equally skeptical 
latter, he expresses his views in the fol- as to the effect of the 5 per cent. rebate 


‘Cleveland laid such stress in the eigh- 


. : | 
lowing vigorous language: 


cannot help i 


have said on many occa- 


| 
subsidies or assistance of any kind or de-| 


scription. We have given up going to you | 
as beggars, with our hats in our hands, and 
now tell you to give us no advantage of 
any kind whatever, but we demand that you | 
put us on exactly the same footing as other 
nations put their shipowners; namely, pos 
mit us to buy our ships where we can get | 
them cheapest, and to operate them under | 
the same conditions as our foreign competi- | 
tors are doing, and give us no better terms | 
than they enjoy of any kind or apeianie 
The American shipowners will do the rest | 
and give our country an American merchant 
of the 


Congressmen I 
what I 
The shipowners want none of your 


To 


peating 


our 


sions 


marine worthy name. 


Care in framing any legislation is fur- 
ther dictated by the fact that two of 
the three recent happenings of serious 
import to our merchant marine have re- 
Thus, 


when Congress made it possible to pur- 


sulted only in discouragement. 
chase ships abroad and obtain an Amer- 
ican registry for them, it was believed 


that much of the 2,000,000 tonnage un- 





der foreign flags now owned by Ameri- 


cans would promptly hoist the Stars 
Not a single vessel has, 
however, availed itself of this legisla- 


tion—the remedy upon which President 


and Stripes. 


| sea? 














to American ships in the Underwood 
tariff. This he declares “is a joke and 
makes shipowners smile”; for it will 
only “in the slightest degree equalize 
the excessive cost of building and oper- 
ating American ships as ‘compared with 
foreign ships.” The two millions of 
gross tons of American-owned foreign 
ships go profitably under foreign flags. 
The question, then, is how can they be 
assured the same profit under our flag? 
Is this possible, with due regard for 
humanitarian conditions and safety at 
The question deserves most care- 
ful study and calls for a revision of our 
laws, not in piecemeal style, but as a 
Mr. Dollar itemizes several gov- 
handicaps which the Secre- 


whole. 
ernmental 
tary of Commerce ought to be able to 
mitigate or do away with altogether. 
Mr. Steven B. Ayres, lately Congressman 
from New York, thinks we should havea 
Commerce Commission to prevent rebat- 
ing, and to exclude from our ports for- 
eign ships guilty of this or of being part 
of any combination in restraint of trade. 
This seems to offer but faint hope of fill- 
ing our shipyards and our harbors with 
American craft. It emphasizes again, 
however, the necessity of a prompt and 
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far-reaching inquiry into all phases of: 


this difficult but vital problem. 


CARD-CATALOGUING THE STAGE. 


Theatrical managers have often on 
their lips the phrase, What the public 
wants. The layman has not always been 
convinced that they knew quite what is 


implied by it. He, poor man, in survey-?+ 


ing any theatrical season, has seen little 
more than an unclassifiable variety of 
plays. Besides raw, so-called red-blooded, 
red-lighted pieces, he has observed spec- 
tacular phantasies, roaring farces, cer- 
tain excellent subdued comedies, some- 
times with settings as remote as the 
eighteenth century, with an occasional 
Shakespeare. He wonders whether pop- 
ular tastes are sufficiently homogeneous 
to be embodied in the term “public,” and 
concludes merely that a good play will 
nearly always go and that a certain 
number of poor plays contrive to have 
their runs. He is still sanguine to the 
extent of believing that the best in hu- 
man nature can be stirred by the stage, 
but that, left to itself, the human-na- 
tured public will not always select the 
best. 

But it now appears that the layman 
has been all wrong. While he has been 
groping, the theatrical manager has 
been employing such a scientific device 
as the card catalogue. Mr. George Cohan 
in the current McClure’s has divided 
emotions felt by an audience into three 
large classes: tears, laughs, and thrills; 
and enumerates well-known managerial 
tricks to produce each. Some of the 
leading “‘tear-getters,” to use his matter- 
of-fact phrase, are the following: “A 
child in a nightie saying his ‘Now I 
lay me’”; “a little child dying on the 
stage”; “any love-scene played in the 
moonlight”; “an errant woman at bay 
and crying out, ‘I am not a bad wo- 
man'”; “a lost child returned to its 


mother”; “a character laboring under 
great sorrow with a smile on his face.’ 
Nearly all these details are documented 
by reference to recent successful plays 

The “laughs” are too well known to 
need citing; most of them are varieties 
of slap-stick humor. The writer reckons 
for instance, that “Mr. Field's favorit« 
trick of poking his forefinger periodical! 
ly in Mr. Weber's eye is worth a larg: 
fortune.” But the layman will be sur 
prised to learn of some of the ingenuous 


ways by which “thrills” are produced 





~o¢ 


~~ & 





Sometimes a pistol which has no part 
in the action is kept in sight to help 
along a dull scene, or the stage is dark- 
ened without logical reason, simply to 
create an effect of ominousness. In such 
a scene it is well to have a man carry- 
ing a lantern, because a human Deing's 
shadow on the wall never fails to thrill. 
Oddly enough, the indication of mere 
lapse of time has an exciting effect; that 
is the reason for the frequent use of a 
loud-ticking clock. 

Other theatrical managers have at 
tempted to explain the art of present 
day drama, but we recall no such can 
did exposé as this. We suspect, how- 
ever, that there is much more which has 
not been told, and that plans are mak 
ing to consult the public even furthe 
It is well enough to know what will 
make people laugh or weep, but what of 
the persons who hate above al! things to 
shed a tear in public? What of others 
who laugh and then are ashamed to 
think of what has caused their merri 
ment? “One character steps on the sore 
foot of another character, causing ti 
latter to jump with pain’—what decor- 
ous lady cares to be caught in the act of 
shouting for glee over that? In some 
way the card catalogue must consult th: 
public on these matters. Since moving 
audiences is a cold-blooded “proposi- 
tion,” nothing which will serve their 
convenience is too calculating. A hint 
might be taken from certain periodicals 
which in a preface explain to a reader 
how he should feel towards the story 
which follows. At least there could be 
an indication in advance precisely when 
the tears, laughs, and thrills were to b 
expected, that the audience might bi 
properly braced for them; the statrd 
times in conjunction with the ticking 
clock would, besides, be most effective 

The persons who will profit most by 
Mr. Cohan’s revelations are, of course, 
the budding playwrights. To them thes« 
will be what the rhyming dictionary is 
to the aspiring poet, and much more 
Let them remember that Shakespeare 
himself was economical, and was glad 
to borrow good old standbys. Knowing 
that a ghost was a “thriller,” he prompt- 
ly put one in “Hamlet”; only, the ghost, 
unlike the “pistol,” really has something 
to do with the play. But our looser re 
quirements make it much easier for the 
vriter. Dramatic conscience is all right 
so long as the public desires it, yet what 


purpose will it serve if, just when the 


central character is developing into the 
quiet resignation which the theme de- 
mands, the audience is waiting anxious- 
ly tor the smash of a tlying water 
pitcher? 

Mr. Cohan has at least furnished the 
explanation of a modern trait of the 
drama. It requires no more than a 
quarter-century of retrospect to see that 
the great run of plays to-day are a jum 
ble of incoherent incidents Kiven the 


lighter plays and musical comedies once 


had a definite fabric. “The Old Home 
stead,” “Pinafore,” “Robin Hood re- 
a conscience, with adherence to a 
entral them: The tripod and cauidron 
re in “Robin Hood” because men 
must eat, not because at that puint the 
iblic thought that a Ore on t lage 
ould look pretty It is just pe rhe 
at human nature has not changed 


much since those days, and that an audi 
ence would still be quite content to have 
even comic plays hold together. In that 


case the manager's card catalogue is an 


index simply of the things w have 
recently had some success on the stage, 
not of what might be succe i No 


embryoni Gilbert now living need de- 


spair. 


STAMP-COLLECTING 


The grand prize trophy awarded at 


the International Philatelic /xhibition 
last Thursday evening was a bronze fig- 
re of Diana Doubtless the goddess 
ould be as astonished as pl i at 
this latest tribute to her, and yet what 
could be a more fitting symbol of the 


ccessful stamp-collector than an image 


of the patroness of hunting?” -or need 
even a resident of Olympus fee! any hu 
miliation in this association Stamp 
collecting 18 only a hobby, it t but 
how many other hobbies are honored 


with learned disquisitions in the encyclo- 
pedias? This is all the more notable 
when the youthfulness of the pursuit is 
considered. There is no ancient smell 
about stamp-collecting Collectors of 
rare books may boast that their hobby 
goes back at least as far as the time of 
Henry VIII, but stamps are not only @ 
modern, but a late invention. The first 
British penny and two-penny stamps 
were not issued until 1840. Here, how- 
ever, the superior keenness of the 
stamp-collector’s genius showed itself 
Books, even printed books, were half 


a century old before any one bethought 











—— 


i the 


f them for any purpose beyond 


that of merely reading them, and the 
idea might not have occurred to anybody 
then if a monarch had not strongly aid- 
ed in its inception by wrecking the mon- 
isteri« vhere they were chiefly to be 
foun But stamp-collecting began al- 
most as soon as there were stamps to 


No less than three great British insti 


tutions lent their aid in the inaugura- 
tion of this very modern hobby. It was 
an official of the British Museum who 
von the distinction of being actually 
the first to collect the new objec ts; the 
] pened its columns as early as 
184 r an advertisement asking for 
gifts of cancelled stamps for a young 
lad y; and the following year the new 

by was ridiculed in Punch. Under 


1 auspices, the speedy establishment 


of the new interest as one of the most 
serious occupations in which man can 
engage was certain. Only twenty years 
after the gifts of cancelled stamps were 
sought for the young Englishwoman, 


Strasburg, then a French city, published 
a catalogue of stamps issued up to that 


time. Forty years more, and the over- 
burdened collectors were considering the 
formation of a universal union in order 
“to discourage unnecessary or specula- 
tive issues.” For by this time, the pur- 
suit had gone such lengths that special- 
ization had to be resorted to. As aschol- 
ar nowadays may limit himself to the 
genitive case in Anglo-Saxon literature, 


and his pupils confine themselves to the 


subjective genitive in the Anglo-Saxon 
“Chronicle,” so most stamp-collectors 
were soon compelled to restrict their 


efforts to the issues of one country, or 


to some related but narrower interest, 
such as postcards or newspaper-wrap- 
pers 

Yet, no matter how small the field 
which the stamp-collector finally admits 
to himeelf is all that he can attempt, 
this element of completeness constitutes 
its glory over that of any other hobby 
to which his friends may be devoting 
their energy. For what is a stamp but a 
star If it happens to be a work of 
rt, « opposite, or to be of an odd 


umstance may add to its 
Its 


shape, thie cire 


appeal to the eye, but that Is all. 


place in the precious album Is fixed, not 


by intrin value or artistic merit, but 


solely by the fact that its absence would 


vacant space ip the series to 


leave a 


delight of preserving the! 
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which it belongs. To some extent, this 
consideration applies to other collecting 
hobbies, but with two important quali- 
fications. One is that indicated by the 
The other is 
Who- 


ever collects books, however ignorant or 


words, “to some extent.” 
of a more profound character. 
indifferent he may be regarding their 
contents, is reminded now and then that 
they once served, and quite possibly still! 
serve, a higher purpose than that for 
which he desires them. 

interests the 
As 


with awe upon the one known copy of 


From such extraneous 


stamp-collector is free. he gazes 


the one-cent stamp of the 1856 issue of 
British Guiana, his soul thrills with joy. 
He may be utterly oblivious to the shape, | 
size, color, or decoration of the bit of | 
him. Its mere presence | 


paper before 


His album will never hold | 


the priceless issue, but it is here, and | 


satisfies him. 


that is enough. The heedless world has | 
not lost it. Is there any other pursuit | 


in life which is so absolutely detached | 


from considerations of intrinsic worth? | 
| 


Collectors of gavels and canes and ink- 





stands may protest that their affection 
is as pure, but their claims will not bear | 
These ob- 
jects were made to endure, and, though | 





the slightest investigation. 


they have been raised beyond their ex-| 
pectations to the 
things, they are capable of use yet, if 
But a stamp, which 


class of collected 


occasion require. 
to-day is and to-morrow is cast inta the 
cancelling machine, what hold has it 
upon immortality except just this, that 


it has lived? 


MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS. 


Among the German writers whose fif- 
tieth birthday gave rise to appreciative 
articles “Otto Ernst” is not a stranger 
to America, where his “Flachsmann als 
Erzieher” has been played and his auto- 
biographical novel, “Asmus Sempers 
Jugendland,” has had not a few read- 
ers. Ottomar Enking, in a sympathetic 
study, “Otto Ernst und sein Schaffen” 
(Leipzig: L. Staackmann), reviews the 
author's development (in life he is Ernst 
Schmidt) as suggested in that novel, 
and comments the stately number 
of books of verse, drama, and fiction 
that bear his name. He does not be- 
long to the vanguard of revolutionary 
Young Germany. During that storm- 
and-stress period he was absorbed in 
teaching and proselyting for a broader 
conception of the German “Volksschul- 
ideal.” He wrote and lectured in fa- 
vor of an esthetic education, which, 
though indicated by Schiller, had been 


on 





‘ completely lost sight of; and he entitled 


one of his treatises “The Renaissance 
of Pedagogy.” Ernst Schmidt the teach- 
er is the best interpreter of Otto Ernst 
the writer. For though neither his 
plays nor his stories have a distinct 
Tendenz, they all hold a message and 
have a strong ethical quality. 


The latest book by Otto Ernst himself, 


|“Aus meinem Sommergarten” (lL 
| Staackmann), is a remarkable speci- 
{men of his wisdom and humor. In 


these talks with his readers he treats 


| a variety of homely topics: the follies of 
fashion and the vagaries of social eti- 
| quette, the relation between parents and 


children, the pleasant and unpleasant 
sides of summer travel, etc. But the 
most delightful papers in the book are 
those in which he seems to draw upon 
his experiences with children. In all 
these glimpses of child souls and pic- 
tures of child life there is a refreshing 
spontaneity. Ernst’s prose is simple; 
it does not partake of the stylistic ex- 
travagances which frequently offend 
good taste and judgment in the writ- 
ings of the younger men. Though he 
has no special creed to promulgate, he 
offers an abundance of suggestion. 

Dr. Max Kemmerich, whose book,.- 
“Zur Geschichte der menschlichen 
Dummheit,” attracted a great deal of 
attention, has published another volume 
of studies along similar lines, “Prophe- 
zeihungen: alter Aberglaube oder 
neue Wahrheit?” (Munich: Albert Lan- 
gen). He has earned for himself a 
unique place in the German book-world, 
for his knowledge of the history, 
folklore, and religions of mankind is 
amazing, and his impartial attitude in 
the quest for truth is admirable. Ina 
previous work he had collected data 
showing the range and the power of 
popular superstitions; in this book he 
produces abundant proof that there 
are “superstitions” with a grain of 
truth that can be verified by science. 
Among them is the gift of prophecy, not 
so long ago absolutely denied and now 
admitted to exist, though the inferences 
it suggests will not be applied to our 
reading of life until many more decades 
have passed. He closes his preface with 
a plea, not for faith in his statements, 
but for doubt; for doubt, as he under- 
stands it, is not satisfied with criticism 
of individual facts, nor stops with hypo- 
theses, theories, or dogmas. Excluding 
all prophecies which through numerous 
revisions and modifications of their orig- 
inal form have lost their trustworthi- 
ness, he passes in review the prophets 
of antiquity, Hebrew, Greek, and Ro 
man, and analyzes some remarkable ex- 
amples from the Middle Ages and more 
recent times. About two hundred pages 
of the volume are taken up by well-sub- 
stantiated reports of individual cases 
of historical importance. Such is the 
prophecy of an abbot in the convent of 
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Lehnin concerning the fate of the house 
of Brandenburg, of another seer who 
foretold the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War, of Christian Hering of Sax- 
ony, who predicted the political events 
in Germany in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century; of Johann Adam 
Miiller, who warned the King of Prus- 
sia of the Napoleonic menace, of Ca 
zotte’s vision of the French Revolution, 
and others. The final chapter deals 
with the relations of science and proph- 
ecy. 

The literary life of Austria is so 
curiously centralized in Vienna that one 
rarely thinks of writers, publishers, and 
magazines in other cities of the Haps- 
burg empire. Yet Budapest has a dozen 
writers, like the Orientalist Bacher, the 
polylingual translator Wechsler, the his- 
torian and journalist Stern, the essay- 
ist Georg von Lukacs, and the clever 
contributor to Simplicissimus, Frau 
Marie Liebermann, known under the 
pseudonym “M. Roda Roda”; Graz has 
Peter Rosegger, Wilhelm Fischer, and 
Rudolf Hans Bartsch; Prague has Au- 
gust Sauer, Friedrich Adler, and Hugo 
Salus; Salzburg has Prince Wrede, Dora 
Hohlfeld, who, although of Wesphalian 
origin, is of Pan-German significance, 
and Hermann Bahr. Recently Inns- 
bruck has come in for its share of lit- 
erary activity as the home of a new 
magazine and a publishing house, Der 
Brenner and “Brenner-Verlag,” which 
attract independents and secessionists 
from various standards, yet preserve a 
wholesome reverence for the masters of 
the past. Among the books publish- 
ed by the Brenner-Verlag that have 
aroused attention are two volumes of 
essays by Carl Dallago, “Philister” and 
“Otto Weininger und sein Werk,” which 
have been highly commended for their 
impersonal philosophical spirit. Dallago 
is one of three authors whose names ap- 
pear on the title-page of “Studien tiber 
Karl Kraus,” the others being Ludwig 
von Ficker and Karl Borromiaus Hein- 
rich, one of the editors of Simplicis- 
simus. The subject of these studies is 
a much-disputed figure in the literary 
world of Vienna, where he has long 
fought journalistic corruption and other 
abuses, and a writer highly appreciated 
as an ethical force in German letters by 
men whose judgment is not biassed by 
local prejudices. Dallago calls Kraus 
an “anti-intellectual,” aflame with just 
wrath against the spirit of trade and 
barter which is no longer a character- 
istic of his race, the Jews, but of mod- 
ern society, regardless of race. He rec- 
ognizes a boundless human kindness as 
the fundamental quality of the charac- 
ter of Kraus, but a kindness which, 
when trodden upon, changes into hard- 
ness. He sees. evidences of this in the 
style of Kraus, which could not be as 
polished as it is, were it not so hard. 


Dallago gives the outsider a key to the’ 


The Nation 


position of Kraus in the literature of 


Austria and Germany by quoting this 
passage from one of his writings: 

Wehe der Zeit, in weicher Kunst die Erde 
I dem Ab 
grund, der den Ktinstler vom Menschen 


nicht unsicher macht und 


trennt, dem Kiinstler schwindlig wird und 
nicht dem Menschen. 


Wilhelm Bélsche, who has traced for 
us the line of evolution from the bacil- 
lus to primeval man, unravelled the 
mysteries of love-life in nature, and 
told us the secrets of the star-world 
in graceful prose, has just published a 
new book. It derives its title “Stirb und 
Werde” (Jena: Eugen Diederichs) from 
Goethe's 

Und so lang Du das nicht hast 
Dieses Stirb und Werde, 

Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde 


} 


In the initial paper on the colors of 
the primeval world, he conjures before 
the reader's eye the survivors of the 
past or their descendants among the 
Saurians in the tropics. There are sug 
gestive perspectives into the mimicry 
of nature, glimpses of the work of 
Luther Burbank, and reminiscences of 
the superstitious current 
among savage tribes and seriously be- 
lieved by scientists only a century ago. 
The next paper deals with “moldavite,”’ 
a puzzling glass-like mineral, which was 


fossil-lore 


referred to by Goethe and has since 
been recognized to be of celestial origin, 
having come down in a shower of 
meteors during the tertiary period. A 
chapter on the riddle of life begins with 
the experiments of Jacques Loeb and 
deals largely with the theories of 
Svante Arrhenius about the wanderings 
of life germs in the universe. A de- 
lightful paper, entitled “‘Kunckel mein 
Ahnherr,” tells of a maternal ancestor 
of Bdélsche, to whom the Pfaueninsel 
near Potsdam was given by the Great 
Elector in expectation of the services 
which the pseudo-scientist was to render 
the sovereign. For in this beautiful 
spot Kunckel conducted those alchemis- 
tic experiments which ended in bank- 
ruptcy, when the results turned out to 
be little more than bits of broken glass! 

Helene Voigt-Diederichs has for many 
years been in the foremost rank of the 
women who are writing German poetry. 
Now she appears as the author of a 
slim volume of travel, “Wandertage in 
England” (Albert Langen), which as 
appropriate frontispiece contains a re- 
production of Whistler’s Chelsea Fish- 
ermen. It is an unpretentious book of 


random personal impressions, but it sug- 


gests a well-informed and finely recep- 
tive mind and a broad conception of life. 

An interesting contribution to Goethe 
literature is “Frau Barbara Schulthess,” 
by Gustav von Schulthess-Rechberg 
(Ziirich: Schulthess @& Co.). For in 
the circle of fair and clever women that 


entered into the life of Goethe, this 


Swiss matron deserves a prominent 


place, since it was in her house that 
the original manuscript of Wilhelm 
Meister” was discovered son years ago 


as also the “Gesang der Geister uber den 
Wassern,” which Goethe had written in 
sight of the Staubbach at Lauterbrun 
nen. Numerous letters from Frau 
Schulthess have been published in the 
Goethe Jahrbuch and have directed the 
attention of Goethe scholars to her re- 
markable personality. She was a sympa 
thetic friend and faithful patron of La 
vater, when he was pastor of St. Peter's 
Church in Ziirich and an eccentric rat] 
er difficult in intercourse Lavater's fre 
juent reference to Frau Schulthess in 
his letters to Goethe led to a corre 


ponden< between her and the latter 


which soon acquired a degree of friend- 
ly intimacy. They met during Goethes 
Swiss voyage in 1775 at the house of 
Lavater, and Goethe paid a high com- 


pliment to the judgment and the taste 
of his new friend by sending her copies 
of almost everything that he wrote in 
the following twenty years Frau 
Schulthess was the type of Swiss com 
mon-sense, but she was intellectually and 
spiritually of finer fibre than the aver 
age Swiss woman of her social standing 
A woman who could gather about her 
such people as Zimmermann, F. L. von 
Stolberg, Miller, Schlosser, the Duchess 
of Anhalt-Dessau, the Duke of Weimar, 
and keep for many years the friendship 
of Lavater, Kayser, and Goethe, must in- 
deed have had a rare personality 


A. VON ENvE 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILI 


The bibliographical history of ‘Inack- 
eray’s ballad of “The Three Sailor or, 
as it is now more commonly styled Little 
Billee,” is fairly well known, but the last 
word has not yet been said even on that 
subject, 

Thackeray had attained a ynsiderable 
reputation both as a litt¢érateur and as 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, art critic, when 


returning from Cairo he found himself at 
Rome something of a lion among the Brit 
ish artists in the Eternal City He was 
called upon to preside over a festive gath- 


ering at Bertini’s The festive character 
of the proceedings was somewhat impaired 


by the general discontent over a _ recent 


official appointment to the British Academy 
at Rome, which was highly unpopular in 
English circles. After a good many grumpy 
speeches a fresh turn was given by an 
artist offering to take the bass part in a 
glee. This was followed by a call for a 


song from the chair. Titmarsh had to ac- 
knowledge his inability to sing, but offered 
to produce a recitation if a little time 


were given him for reflection I ! it 
was the ballad of “The Three illors, 
which he recited or chanted in a deep and 


doleful voice to the great delight of the 
company. One of the artists present was 
Samuel Bevan, who has described the scene 
in hig “Sand and Canvas,” published in 
1849. 
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Thackeray was very unwilling that the It is quite clear that we have here a a member; and years later, in 1825, they 
ballad should appear, but yielded to the relation of Little Billee, though he has played a part in the public reception given 
insistence of Bevan, who printed it in his been trained to pious uses. The secular to Lafayette. The peals installed in Christ 
book Its next appearance in print was and warlike spirit evident in the British Church, Philadelphia, in 1754, and in Trini- 
in 1564 In the North British Review, in ballad are entirely absent from the French ty Church, New York, in 1797, were con- 
in article upon Thackeray, and later in the song. Here we have the little middy again | signed to the care of change ringers. With- 
ime year Bevan, who had preserved the the hero of the occasion, although there is in the ringing chamber of the Philadelphia 
original manuscript, sent it to the Auto- no question of eating him. The French steeple, by the way, is preserved a tablet 
praph Virror, where it appeared in fac- captain is prepared for his fate, and only | commemorating the achievement of a com- 
imil It 1} noteworthy that although desires so much of a respite as may give plete peal of 5,040 changes of Grandsire 
I } tllowed Bevan to publish the him a chance of being saved by proximity Triples in the year 1850, conducted by that 
’ lid not include them in any to the desired-for land. There are no im-| erudite composer, H. W. Haley; and here to 
edit ! writings which appeared dur- putations on the guzzling propensities of this day the regular religious services are 
i his | m They were first included any of the sailors, who, indeed, are not announced by a local band attached to the 
ir 69. It is 1 ble that this absence of even named. Gallic piety is vindicated by tower. At Groton School scientific ringing 
ar thor ! ition led to the formation desire to build a chapel in gratitude for has been systematically taught since the 
of many v ions differing greatly from the rescue from the dangers of the sea. And gift to the institution, in 1901, of a set of 
original. One of these that was current in the little middy instead of serving under | eight heavy bells; and the exercise is ac- 
0 rd University in t ixties was com- a great admiral is to have the distinguished cepted as a substitute for gymnasium work. 
icat by tl late Mr. E. W. B. honor of serving a priest in the celebration “To return to Boston, few more proficient 
Bod! s Librarian and is of the mass. associations can be found than the Boston 
1 in the Papers of the Manchester \ fair question for the Thackeray ex- Guild of Change Ringers, qualified by years 
Li ur lub” 1. Manuscript copies rts to discuss is the precedence to be/|of constant practice in England to handle 
ilso in circulation; and one of these n to these two youths—the pious French bells of all weights, and execute composi- 
! now It has been doubled migady or the bold British boy ready to tions in all standard methods. Though ren- 
in pocket to be produced undertake anything, and, no doubt, with | dering service at present in but three dif- 
! nd r f its better self-confidence enough to believe that he ferent towers, they have the prospect of 
into a limp can be successful in everything he takes | adding in the immediate future three bel- 
h as is often used for mu-/jpn hand WILLIAM E. A. AXON. fries to their list. That their music, by 
I It iri in eral particulars appealing to certain temperaments, meets 
from the received text, perhaps the most a genuine demand in the community is 
interesti being the substitution of the demonstrated by the frequency of their ap- 
nan of Nelson as the Admiral who dis- ( OVTespe mndence pointments and the number of admirers at- 
| h n-handed justice in the last tracted to the towers by these aerial or- 
ver This manuscript has at different — chestras. From the Boston Society of 
periods been decorated by humorous draw- SCIENTIFIC BELL RINGING. Architects, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
it not destitute of Thackerayan flavor. ciation, and other organizations for which 
Phere is a facsimile in the “Editor’s Box” | T° THe Epiror or THE NATION: exhibition performances have been given, 
(1880) of a drawing by Thackeray in which Sir: The recent notice by your critic of|/they have received appreciative  testi- 
Little Billee stands between Gorging Jack! Walter’s “Church Bells of England” con-| monials. 
and Guzzling Jimmee. tains some statements which fail to do jus- Your critic is likewise in error in imag- 
We may sum up by saying that there are tice to an art cultivated in England for! jning that swinging bells are more easily 
two versions of “Littl Billee” showing ‘ore than two centuries and now practiced manipulated when their gudgeons, or bear- 
ght differet and both vouched for by there by 30,000 devotees in some 3,000 1,2. are lowered by means of a curved 
th iuthor’s manuscript, and also a tra- | tower yoke from the level of the crown to that 
litional version which departs very far It should be appreciated, by musicians at) of the waist. On the contrary, the effect 
from the original least, that scientific change ringing, desig-| thus produced is precisely the reverse; and 
\ fresh and curious ,oint remains to be nated in your columns as “a most singular) oyr local founders have been compelled to 
considered. M. Gabriel sissy contributes sport, quite unknown here,” is in reality @/ sgopt this method against their better judg- 
to Les Annales of May 4, 1913, an Interest- | distinct branch of music constructed On ment solely to enable the bungling sexton 
ng article on the popular songs of Pro- | mathematical formule and hence perfect to substitute brute force for the skill which 
in w h he gives the words and musk rom its inception. This remarkable dis- | j, acquired only by assiduous practice. Ex- 
f il ballads that are current in the covery of producing with certainty on a perienced ringers know that the suspension 
tr of Frédéric Mistral Among the set of bells all possible permutations, or of the bell upon the principle of the pen- 
of the “période ancienne” is this sequences, of notes served to develop the ayjyum reduces to the minimum the friction 
ballad otre Dame de la Garde,” which, | full apacity and particularly the har-| 6f movement; increases its velocity of revo- 
inn roi 1 form, reads as follows: monics of the instruments, and thus awak- lution; imparts a light, elastic impact to 
y x ins Marseilie—Qui sont | at once an interest in bell ringing and the clapper upon the soundbow, and aug- 
Mala isting. The immediate result was that ments the propelling power of the sound 
‘ , * passtes sur leau,——le pain, societies, or guilds, were formed for the| waves. These factors all combine to pro- 
« ta study of the art, and have since continued quce that superiority of tone which distin- 
—e 5 8 inte pallle,—pour savolr qal\ +, fourish. In England, therefore, as in no. guishes a set of bells rung in peal from 
‘ ° te patlle.—au capt-| Other country, there exists an impressive) our more familiar chimes designed for the 
method of giving dignified utterance to oc-| tapping of hymns and tunes by a single 
‘ ' brave mousse—dessus casions of festivity and mourning. | performer. In respect to homogeneous cast- 
' ln grand mat As regards long-continued peal ringing,| ings and accurate attunement, the products 
G 1 fut monté dessus | elle le mousse this is infrequent, and generally restricted | of American founders are unexcelled; but 
: im — te. brave mousse—dedans Ia | towers detached from dwellings; service| by reason of their faulty hanging and lack 
_ 1 mat ringing at churches is of shorter duration.| of certain essential appurtenances, such as 
Qua f n 6 sur la pommelle,—te mousse! At St. Paul's Cathedral, for example, the! stopstays, sliders, ground shieves, etc., they 
tA twelve great bells are swung for twenty! are unavailable for scientific ringing. 
Al monte, brave mousse—eur l@ minutes for morning and afternoon service| Visitors to belfries are apt to manifest 
Reese ad erase - s = i dietitian ae Sundays, ahd a similar custom prevails| surprise at the moderate muscular force 
/ A . throughout the island |necessary to guide heavy bells, properly 
Al ten-t brave mousse,—que ‘ta So far from being unknown in_ this! equipped, through the maze of an intricate 
' f pleure country, change ringing has been practiced peal. But it is the mental faculties which 
] s 1 nb, Je vols Marsetiie —je vols la | since colonial days. Thus the silver-toned| are chiefly engaged. Hence, the exercise is 
. . - ; ng eS a ¥ a Sy bells of Christ Church, Boston, imported in| quite as appropriate for women as tennis, 
_ ‘ 1745 from Rudhall’s Gloucester foundry,| golf, or rowing. Indeed, one society in 
1 ane on ¥ dira meese,—et le mousse | Were rung until the outbreak of the Revo-/| England is composed exclusively of that 
lution by a band of which Paul Revere was' rex: and in illustration of their accom- 
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plishments it may be added that there has’ 


been recently unveiled in Christ Church, 
Isle of Dogs, a tablet to record a successful 
peal of 5,040 changes rung in three hours 
by eight ladies. 

There are gratifying signs that this fas- 
cinating art which gives free scope to the 
intellectual faculties, and is also of value 
from an athletic standpoint, may receive 
more extended recognition in America. Its 
introduction would insure a needed reform 
in the treatment of belfries, and present 
a novel recreation to those individuals who 
possess the physical organization requisite 
for the apprehension of this particular 
music. ARTHUR H. NICHOLS 


Boston, October 29 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR: The letter of “Middle West” in 
your issue of October 16 seems to me to 
make an important contribution to the 
discussion of the problem of required Eng- 
lish in college. It is true that “freshman 
English” is often entrusted to the teachers 
of least experience, and it is equally true 
that satisfactory instruction in that kind 
and grade of work requires on the part of 
the instructor unusual skill and consider- 
able knowledge of human nature. The dif- 
ficulty is not that the instructor in “fresh- 
man English” knows too much about Eng- 
lish literature or writes too well. The dif- 
ficulty is usually that he is too young or 
too inexperienced, or both, to have ac- 
quired the tact, sympathy, and judgment 
necessary to deal successfully with such 
an intimate subject as composition. There 
is sometimes a second difficulty—that he 
has no clear notion as to the aim of the 


“freshman English” course. He does not, 


realize what kind and degree of excellence 
he should require of his students. There 
is probably a third difficulty—that he is 
not in touch with the best and most pro- 
gressive thought on methods of teaching 
composition. There may be even a fourth- 
difficulty—that he is more interested in his 
own advanced research than in the grop- 
ings of the freshman mind and the fal- 
terings of the freshman pen. 

In view of these difficulti»s, I have some- 
times wondered if the following plan might 
not better existing conditions. If large 
schools must employ inexperienced teach- 
ers for freshman English, would it not be 
practical to put over them, as supervisor, 
aman or a woman of thorough training, 
of broad experience with men and schools, 
and of deep sympathies? The prospective 
young instructor might have a semester's 
course on aims and methods with this su- 
pervisor before he should be permitted to 
teach at all, and he might teach under 
eareful direction until he should have 
found himself. The arganization of the 
course and the management of delicate 
cases should be in the hands of the su- 
pervisor. The supervisor should be a per- 
son deeply interested in the problems o 
freshman English, and his time should be 
given exclusively to that course, as teach 
er and as director. Under his advice the 
young instructor could certainly avoid 
some of the mistakes that provoke such 
serious criticism. 

If I may, I should like to add a few 
words about another topic much under dis- 





late—the scholarship 


there is not a 
does not wish 


sometimes symbolized 


would contend for a 


and human in spirit, and clear 


scholarship and accuracy, per se, 
vents one’s becoming a good 


CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


advertising invading some of the Protestant 


Billy Sunday, now an al- 
leged revivalist, wrote a strenuous letter 
the course of which he said: 
ing to beat hell all 
off long enough to look at the scores.’ 


next week, but 


service was attended by some of the famous 
players, all of whom, it is said 


This is quite interesting, and is, perhaps 
typical of a tendency in some of the Prot- 
methods which least, of moving- 
picture shows and the bargain counter 


too strong a position 
that attendance 
congregations bewail 


Is sensationalism 


merely a quack panacea? 
Whatever may be the fundamental errors 


commands the 


be a vaudeville 


The Protestant Church 
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‘are both rational and spiritual There is 


abundant work for her which can be most 
successfully undertaken in a quiet, dig- 
nifled, and gentle spirit. Should not the 


church be a home, a place wher little 
children are led into ways which are pleas 
antness and paths which are peace’? Should 
it not furnish refreshment for the weary 
and a sanctuary for the oppres 1? There 
those who battle in lif hould find tin 
piration and hope There ma fitly | 
oken the final words of enediction for 
those who have reached tl l e 
ourney. 
The right conception is, I think, em lied 
in some lines of George Macdonald 
i) l S . 
Ye \ 
I x i ’ 
An in w 
I 
As y ‘ 
‘ & 
i he the w wite 
An se bey 
sa ‘ w - - 
s we ‘ \ 
Your me y t 
I when « I i 
Y le is W ‘ gre jaa \ 
Ab ving wat 
CHAI } (a 
Great Ba ngton Mase O be 


MR. MOODY'S LETTERS 
TO THE EpbDITOR or THE NATION: 

Sin: Your recent praise of “Some Let 
ters of William Vaughn Moody” was, I 
think, exceptionally welcome in these 
parts. Only a few days earlier Mr. John 
Macy, a Socialist with a sprightly pen 
discussing Mr. Moody's writings in the 
literary columns of a Boston newspaper, 
went out of his way to make a furious 
attack upon your reviewers. One of them, 
the late Dr. William Everett, he venomous- 
ly described as “a dull scholar and a bad 
orator’; and he called your reviewers in 
general “a crew of desiccated academii 
adding that “to be a member of the crew, 
the only requirement was, and is, to have 
one’s brain covered with fungus (inedi 
ble).” His invective would lead the pub 
lic to suppose that the Nation supercilious 
ly discouraged young American poets, and 
that it had treated Mr. Moody with en- 
vious contempt. 

Mr. Macy could hardly have chanced up- 
on a more inept proof of his accusation 
than your criticisms of Mr. Moody. To be 
sure, the Nation in 1899 briefly censured 
the florid style of Mr. Moody's introdu 
tion to an edition of Milton; but upon his 
really important works it bestowed from 
the beginning of his career the most cor, 
dial praise. As early as 1901, when uf 


Moody was almost unknown, it called at 


tention in two appreciative reviews to his 


remarkable merits as a poet, and thereby 
it did much to establish his vogue 
Throughout his career it greatly encour 
aged his lyric talents, and upon his death 
paid him a noble editorial tribut Fur 
thermore, we owe the only complete edi 
tion of Mr. Moody’s works to another 


| “de siccated academic,” Prof. John M. Mar 


ly, who, like Mr. Moody, labors under what 
Mr. Macy regards as the fatal handicap of 


having graduated from Harvard and hav 
which! ing taught Frelish at Chicago 


















That Mr Moody was not at his 
as a dramati that he created an unnat- 

al haracter in the hero of “The Great 
hivide i hi true powers were thos 
f a lyr poet, that his peculiar merit 
was to interpret lyrically the spirit of his 
wn as in hort, every idea that Mr 
M ‘ | j . 2 his criticism the 
Nation reviewers arrived at long ago. If 





ound, how did it ever hap- 
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wi out in the brain of a so- 
al 1 olutioni 
ERNEST BERNBAUM. 
Harvard | ‘ ber 2 
OPERA IN MUNICH 
To tne Eprror or THE NATION: 
mm Munich has been getting so much 



















barsh iticism—some of it quite deserved— 
at the hands of the American musical critics 
lately that I bee you to allow me to de- 
1 it n th harge of having “good 
second-cl opera,’ which you make in 
the admirat articl “High Music and 
Plain Americanil printed September 25. 
Reall it i ot bad as all that, for 
surely forma of “Siegfried” and 
Meistersinger,” to cite two examples 
which I! recently heard, with Mr. Knote, 
Mr Feinhal Dr. Kuhn, Edyth Walker, 
Maud Fay, ind Hermine Bosetti, deserve 
to rant cla And in ultra-mod- 
rr ' . Salome” or “Elektra,” 
ven Metropolitan offers nothing bet- 
hestra, chorus, and scenery 
ar ilso oO ’ ro 1 excellence That in 
rr r Italian performances Munich is 
ind N } \ without iving, but 
what in ity i t On the other 
hand, ft Mi rt of except perhaps 
I M j Flut r better sung and 
better ! tha nywhere else 
JACQUES MAYER 
wu ; 
. 
Literature 
KASTERN EMPIRES 
imi f the Far East: A Study of 
j i nd | Colonial Possessions, 
( na and Manchuria, and of the 
Polit 1 Questions of Eastern Asia 
and the Pacifle By Lancelot Lawton 
In two vol Boston: Small, May 


ird & ©o pi .00 


n sixteen hundred printed pages of 
de ment and d ussion upon Asiati 
problems be made entertaining? Mr 
Lawton, the London Telegraph war cor 
respondent in Japan, has the courag 
to think so, as is evident In his assem 
bling of materials for an understand'!ng 
of the political questions confronting 
the Powers concerned in the future of 
the Pacifle He has, however, enlarg- 
ed upon them at such length that the 


ordinary man will despair of ever find- 
ing time to read these sober pages, 
while the special student is not likely 
to pay much heed to his personal opin-| 






ions. 
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work is too much of a brief to be satis-: 


factory as a book of reference, and too 
heavily loaded with pitces justificatives 
to stand a chance of popular approval. 


Yet there is much in these two bulky 
volumes that is admirable. They are 
mainly about Japan, and might well 
have been called a study of the Jap- 
Welt-Politik. From the stand- 
of an Englishman who realizes 
the commercial nature of this Politik 
on the part of a sea-Power situated like 
herself, it excites apprehension, and the 
seriousness of his fear has disposed him 
to examine the problem with greater 
thoroughness than any publicist who 
has preceded him. If his labors have 
no other result than that of impressing 
upon his countrymen the folly of treat- 
ing Japan as a negligible factor in the 
civilized world, it will have accomplish- 
ed all that the author expects. But his 
attitude is rather too controversial to 
obtain for him a patient hearing from 
both parties. He has nothing good to 
in behalf of the English alliance 
with Japan. It is his conviction, after 
several years of residence in the East, 
that it is a one-sided arrangement into 
which England was pushed by fears of 
Russian aggression and of isolation in 
Asia, from which, however, Japan has 
procured advantage, chiefly 
through sharp practice. It remains to- 
day an alliance with irksome obliga- 
tions that compel England to exalt the 
prestige of Japan at her own expense 
the detriment and cost of her 
own colonial possessions. Under its pro- 
tection Japan has been free to intrench 
herself to the prejudice of every Euro- 
pean state, including her ally, while the 
only Power that has shared with her 
any advantage obtained in Manchuria is 
Russia, with whom she has joined hands 


anese 


point 


say 


every 


and to 


| perforce in a grand robbery. 


Without conceding the justice of the 
criticisms upon British policy in treaty 
revision there is fair ground on the part 
of the dissatisfaction with 
Japan's conduct in and Man- 
churia, but the main source of the dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that she has 
ought for herself all the profits to be 
derived from intimate knowledge and 
propinquity, while the Western Powers 
so imperfectly informed and so re: 
mote from the region of commercial 
competition as to be disadvantaged from 
the The contrast between Ja- 
pan's fair promises to preserve an open 


Powers for 
Korea 


are 


outset. 


‘door and her brusque determination to 


keep it open for herself alone may not 
be moral, but it is extremely human. To 
call it “Asiatic” is only to say the same 
thing. 

If England is unable at present to re- 


gain the benefits of equal opportunity | and is at his best. 


in South Manchuria the ultimate solu- 


gained by denouncing the treaty and 
making an open enemy of Japan. Two 
equally selfish Powers like those now 
contending for mastery on the Pacific 
seaboard are bound, so long as they con- 
tinue in rivalry, to leave some open- 
ings for outside influence. If the an- 
tagonism endures, the cost of military 
preparation will exhaust one party or 
the other until he is willing to pur- 
chase support from an outsider by com- 
mercial concessions; if it returns to 
normal economic conditions and exploi- 
tation is desired, the outsiders who 
have most labor’ and capital to oer 
are sure eventually to be called upon. 
In the latter case the Chinese will pro- 
vide the labor and the Anglo-Saxon the 
capital. 

In describing the efforts of Russia te 
regain her position in the Far East, Mr. 
Lawton provides an informing chapter 
on the projected Amur kailway. He 
does not appear to reflect that her faith 
in her own destiny, as shown by this 
colossal project, is a sufficient guarantee 
of her determination to hold Japan in 
check and, incidentally, to afford open- 
ings for foreign capital. In a para- 
graph, which does justice to Russia’s 
ambition, we are told that 
her course is as irresistible as that of the 
mighty river along whose wild bank she 
will carve her way. Like the Amur itself, 
ehe will yet encoun- 
ter, difficulties of the most stupendous char- 
acter. Confronted by obstacles no less for- 
midable in the sphere of human effort than 
those mountainous and rocky obstacles of 
Nature which checked the Amur in the 
mysterious, silent past, she twists and 
turns but does not retreat. She bores her 
path onward to the great Pacific outlet, 
and, like the Amur again, all the signs are 
that, having achieved her object, she will 


has encountered, and 


|'so broaden and deepen her course that nev- 


er can human agency overwhelm or divert 
her. There is still in Russia the impatient, 


, determined spirit of that Czar who flouted 


| 


tion of the trouble must be looked tor | 
in the countervailing efforts of Russia| which he tells us what he saw personal- 


To be plain at the outset, his|in the same territory. Nothing can be|ly and describes the qualities of both 


the perplexities of engineers by calling for 
a map and drawing a straight line between 
St. Petersburg and Moscow upon its sur- 
face, decreeing that this was the route for 
a railway. It matters not that the vast 
territories through which the Amur Railway 
must go are unexplored, or but partially 
the construction of the line is 
upon and completion is only a 
question of time. 


surveyed; 
resolved 


Which means that Russia is prepar- 
ed to expend upon 1,300 miles of rail- 
way through a wilderness under the 
Arctic Circle nearly as much as we 
have spent upon the Panama Canal, and 
thereby open to exploitation a territory 
about the size of Alaska and probably 
twice as valuable. 

As an observer, Mr. Lawton has the 
advantage of a professional training 
Nothing in the book 
is so good as the chapters called Side- 
lights on the Russo-Japanese War, in 
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the combatants with candor and consid- 
erable acuteness of comment. AS an 
historian, however, he displays a lack 
of the same degree of training. His 
résumé of the history of Japan and its 
change of government, though evidently 
submitted to competent critics and 
purged of prescriptive misstatements, is 
unsatisfactory, because it deals with 
historical material after the manner of 
the journalist. A single illustration of 
what is meant must suffice. The sum- 
mary compares Japanese and European 
feudalism without noting the important 


difference that in Japan the Samurai 
collectively were professionals in a 
much stricter sense than were the 


knights, that they owned no land, and 
that the system there did not rest on 
tenure for military service, while the 
peasant, who had nothing to do with 
the military, held his fields direct from 
the overlord—a fundamental dissimili- 
tude that rather vitiates the comparison. 
The chapters devoted to the Constitu- 
tional period afford a full and on the 
whole a fair account of the process by 
which Japan exchanged an antique au- 
tocracy for the machinery of Western 
governments. It does not appear from 
the author's description of the home pol- 
itics of Japan to-day that parliamentary 
institutions there are in any adequate 
degree representative of the will of the 
people. It is still a country governed, as 
of old, by men who hold themselves re- 
sponsible to their clans rather than to 
the nation, or even to the Emperor in 


whose name every measure is advocat- 
ed. The adoption of European laws is 
regarded as equally abortive because 


“the code recognizes a European moral- 
ity which must be impracticable for 
many years among an Eastern people 
with Eastern traditions, an Eastern 
temperament, and an Eastern faith; 
and it embodies ideals for which po 
litical parties with conscientious scru- 
ples have fought for long but never yet 
attained. It may be regarded as pre 
scient rather than practical, but nothing 
could indicate more distinctly the dif- 
ficulties which Japan has undertaken to 
surmount in order that she may pre- 
serve her position in an altered age.” 
From history and politics the author 
passes in turn to the question of Asiat- 
ic immigration and the attitude 
America and the British colonies to- 
wards the Japanese. He does not be- 
lieve that white men are the victims of 
blind folly or race prejudice in opposing 
Oriental labor. “They are merely as- 
serting the principle which has gov- 
erned nations from time immemorial, a 
principle which decrees that the peo- 
ples of the earth who have lagged be 
hind in the scheme of civilization shall 
pay the penalty of their tardiness. If 


of 


the Oriental races wish to override that 
principle, they can only achieve their 
If they 


object by force of conquest. 





choose this, the only means of attaining | 


their object, will they find the white 
man prepared to meet them?” The prop- 
osition is at least frankly presented; 
the only solution suggested, until the 
struggle comes, is rapid white coloniza- 
tion. As a whole, the book, though pro- 
lix and venturing upon too many topics, 
one of sufficient study discern 
ment to deserve a place 
upon modern Japan. 


is and 


among the best 


CURRENT FICTION. 
The Joy of Youth. By Eden Phillpotts 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
In “Widecombe Fair,” we have been 


told, Mr. Phillpotts deliberately and defi- 
nitely concluded his series of Dartmoor 
tales, intending to busy himself in the 
future with a very different sort 
work. Different this story is, in setting 
and detail, but not, find 
gratefully noting, in human 
stance. We unable agree 
latest (oddly 
enough, he has had half a dozen of them 
thus far) that “in this Mr. 
Phillpotts can hardly fail attract a 
wider circle of readers.” element 
of novelty as it has, unless its character 
of timeliness makes it carry, 
sort to tempt the palate of the general. 

As usual with Mr. Phillpotts, the scene 
opens with a meeting between the hero 


of 
we ourselves 
its sub- 
to 
publisher 


are with 


his American 

new vein 
to 

Such 


is not of a 


and heroine. This time, to be sure, they 
meet not on some high tor or by some 
painted wood of Dartmoor, but in the 
cast-room of the British Musi um. The 
background is as carefully arranged, 
and as important, in one instance as in 
the other; only here it embodies the 


majesty of Art as the more familiar set- 
ting embodied the of Natur 
The hero is, in fact, a young artist, a 
painter, paradoxically 
adores the Greeks and 
one of them, and for the rest swears by 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. of 
an English county family, and very rich, 
he has chosen Florence as his home, and 
merely happens the British Mu- 
seum and the heroine during one of his 


majesty 


who 


modern, 


boasts himself 


scion 


upon 


flying visits to England. There, provi 
dentially, he “collides heavily” with 
that young lady; and talk ensues. They 
have not met, but have common ac- 


indeed, she is betrothed to 
a man of his own county. She has an 
for that man, but 
young blood and new blood in her veins, 
while he is a reactionary, a Briton of 
the old school. That, at least, he is in 
feeling if not in act; the fox-hunting, 
for-God-and-country squire of old would 
néver have permitted his lady such pre- 
nuptial freedom as Sir Ralegh Vane 
yields to his Loveday. But if the god- 
like young painter is to carry her off, 
Sir Ralegh himself is to be consoled with 
a mate of his own kind. 

Meanwhile, the story. Loveday pro- 
cures leave of absence, and wanders and 


quaintance; 


affection there is 





435 


worships in Italy, under chaperonags 
with Bertram the painter. She is very 
beautiful, and he cherishes a dream of 
getting her to pose as Venus in his half 
finished masterpiec« When he finally 
suggests it, she is affronted, but, pres 
ently discovering, on the eve of parting 
that she loves him, she offers herself for 


his model, as the itest service 


can do him Hie thereupon d ver 
that he loves her, and therefore cannot 
permit her to be Venus for his brush 
pretty matter for a lover's quarrel, of 
which, with the aid of Sir Ralegh, tl 
end is comfortably in sight 

This narrative is adorned with a 
great many pages of brilliant talk abou 
“Ruler-Art,”” which may be enjoyed for 
thefr own sake by the few who know 
enough to enjoy them. In human sub 
stance, as we have hinted, the narrative 
is very much like Mr. Phillpotts of Dart 
moor. Loveday, in her healthy inno 


cence and beauty, is sister to his hero 


ines of moor and tor; Bertram might, 
but for his education and special bent, 
be one of those forthright, independent 
shepherds and crofters of old acquaint 
ance Above all, these people have 
frankness of speech and a directness ol! 
action which belong to a world, we sus 
pect, purely Phillpottsian 
{ Narrou Wa By Mary I l liate! 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 

It is an odd fact that while slow-wit 
ted people are often lovable, slow books 
very seldom aré I's rhay 3; the reason i 
that when one finds a book dull one gen 
erally throws it aside before one h had 
time to grow fond of it, hile n the 
matter of people one cannot be so reck 
less. Here, at any rate, is a no hich 
while not brilliant and hardly even in 
teresting, is sure to make a pl int in 
pression if one will give it a chan I 
heroine in particular engages one’s af 
fections She has been brought up 
the strictest of maiden aunts in the na 
rowest of suburban worlds, but, unlike 
most modern heroines in such 
stances, she is neither melancholy ni 
rebellious. Her high spirits and war! 


affections outlast a childhood in wi 
running is a misdemeanor ind going 
out when there are clouds in the sky a 
hazardous undertaking. Though not 
far as appears, as clever as we are told 
she is, she has a quick intelligence and 
a happy faculty for deriving amusement 
even from the most annoying circum- 
stances. 

It is Kitty alone that gives life to the 
book. (One wonders, by the way, wheth- 
er the prototype of Kitty is not really 
the “old lady” to whom the very charm 
ing dedicatory poem is written.) The 


hero is not nice enough for her, and one 
cannot help feeling—though the thought 
seems not to occur to the writer—that 
he is rather selfish, under the circum- 
stances, to snatch her up. Such is our 


faith in Kitty’s talent for happiness, 
however, that when the marriage is 
finally brought to pass it is not for her 
we are sorry, but for the merely hypo- 
thetical young wooer who should have 
appeared to claim her 


The Desired Woman. By Will N. Har- 
ven. New York: Harper & Bros. 
qualities Mr. Harben's 


work may lack, it is at least as indige- 


no to America as “The Old Home 
stead” or “ Way Down East.” And it has 
not a little of that engaging crudity 

Iped to win those stage classics 
their enormous publi The style con 
forms to the best rural usage, hesitat 


between broad vernacular and. th 


stilted and “elegant” speech which is 


ed to belong to town culture. 


mo 
) 


The hero and the villain are Atlanta 
men, and partners in the conduct of a 
bank The Desired Woman is a moun 


tain girl of supernal beauty and amaz 
ing power of mind. The villain wins 
her heart, but casts her aside in order to 
make a rich marriage. The hero, who 
ias long loved the girl in secret, re- 
sents this treatment of her, but appar- 
ently it does not occur to him to break 


partnership with the wicked one. He 
merely devotes his life to serving his 
adored at a distance, asking nothing. 
The villain has a suitably unhappy time 
of it in wedlock, but he is finally releas 
ed by the death of his wife and child; 
whereupon the self-effacing hero fancies 
it is all over with his hopes: 

Oh, God, é# It actually to be?” he groan- 
ed inwardly. “Ought it to be? Here am I, 
eager to gratify her every wish, while he 

in give her only the dry, crushed re- 
mains of his manhood, a bare scrap of his 
past affluence He scorned the sweetest 
flower of womanhood that ever bloomed, 


ind now crawls through his own mire to 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 

The United States and Merico, 182]- 
[848 By George Lockhart Rives. 
Ne York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

2 vole. $8 net 
The history of our Southwest Is close- 

ly connected with that of Mexico. It is, 

however, usually found incorporated in 
the general history of the nation or 
grafted on the histo of Texas. It is 

Mr. Rives’s purpose to reseue it from 
h an environment anc to make it a 

continuous and self-centred narrative 

In second volume he gives us a com 

prehensive history of the Mexican war, 

and in the first he treats with equal de 
tall tl tory of the events which led 
up to that war. It is not a part of his 
plan to give merely the leading events; 
but there is care to tell all that seems 
essential to the correct understanding 
of the narrative. The scope of the first 
volume is seen from the fact that one 
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|ehapter treats of the Florida treaty of 
1819, another of the Mexican revolution | 


against Spain, two of the characteris- 
tics of the Mexicans, another of north- 
ern Mexico, another of the settlement 
of Texas, while another, on Mexican 
politics, brings the reader to the be- 
ginning of the quarrel which resulted 


in Texan independence. To that strug-| 


gle five chapters are given, Texan an- 
nexation and its diplomatic relations 
with the United States and Mexico are 
treated in six chapters, and the politi- 
cal phase of annexation gets five chap- 
ters. 

Probably the first thing that impress- 
es the reader when he takes up the 
book is .the absence of that partisan 
tone which formerly made a treatment 
of this period either an anti-slavery or 

pro-slavery argument. It is a pleasant 
surprise to find at last that we are deal- 
ing with a national movement, like other 
notable extensions of our frontier. Mr. 
Rives willingly admits that the South 
wished to extend the area of slavery, 


but he does not make that the occa- | 


sion of arousing the resentment of the 
reader. His detachment is, no doubt, 
most unaccountable to certain older 
writers, but the modern student who 
believes that the sectional ebullition was 
a temporary though violent phase of 
our history will not be disappointed. 
Such a student may well ask that slav- 


ery be placed somewhat in the back-| 


ground so that he may see some of the 
other things which made up the history 
of the day. 

Mr. Rives has written a scholarly and 
readable book. He has used the sources, 
manuscript and printed, with care and 
discrimination. He seems to have over- 
looked no important material. He has 
drawn from works in Spanish and 
French languages as freely as from 
English books. He has included many 
pertinent quotations. His characteriza- 
tions of men and parties are vivid, yet 
judicial. The footnotes, bibliography, 
and index are excellent, and there are 
good maps. 

A particularly commendable feature 
of the book is the full appreciation it 
shows of the point of view of the Mexi- 
cans. These people, we are reminded, 
are either full-blooded Spaniards, full- 
blooded Indians, or persons born of a 
union of the two stocks. They are high- 
spirited by inheritance. They do not 
employ reason when it is a question of 
preserving their national integrity. 
They consider their civilization the old- 
est and best in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and they are not willing to ‘ac- 
cept the prevalent American feeling that 
they are inferiors In either courage or 
ideals. If we would understand the 
Mexican, we are told with convincing 
arguments, we must be able to take his 
polnt of view. It may be added that 


| from the time when John Quincy Adams 


| attempted to purchase Texas for a mere 


|gsong to the beginning of the Mexican 
War our attitude was just that which 
would most irritate the Mexicans. Stu- 
dents of existing problems may find in 
the perusal of these pages some useful 
suggestions on a present vexing pro- 
blem. 

Mr. Rives has not hitherto appeared 
before the public as a writer of history. 
He is described as a busy man of af- 
fairs who has never written a doctor's 
thesis, although he has long been a 
trustee of Columbia University. It is 
| undoubtedly a pltasant thing to have a 
good history on the old lines, one in 
which human interest is not slighted, 
and in which the political and military 
affairs of the actors of history are held 
to be as important as the wheat supply. 
It is also a wholesome thing that we 
have’ another good historical writer 
who is not at the same time a teacher 
of history. This can be said without 
reflection on the teachers. They have 
done a vast deal to advance the cause 
of sound history. Their burrowings 
|have been remarkable, their insistence 
on method has been invaluable, and 
they have made excellent collections of, 
sources. Most of their efforts have been 
without specific monetary reward, or 
the hope of it. But the teacher may 
|be a very bad writer of history. The 
| pedagogical temperament is frequently 
the opposite of the writer’s tempera- 
ment. It may stand for atiention to de 
tail, for evenness of emphasis, whereas 
|the good writer must have power of 
|synthetic arrangement and great facil- 
lity of expression. Thus it has turned 
‘out that while we have had some ex- 
cellent writers among the teachers, we 
| have had many who made historical lit- 
‘erature a dull and lifeless waste. Along 
with the rise of the new school came 
the tendency to push into the back- 
ground the older type of historian. He 
who was not a professor dared not do 
|}more than prepare a memoir, or write 
popular narratives in some of the more 
realistic fields. Some eminent excep- 
tions have occurred, as Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. H. C. Lea. It is encouraging to see 
another effort like theirs. It is the opin- 
fon of the reviewer, though himself en- 
gaged in college teaching, that Ameri- 
can historical literature would be en- 
riched if we had more historians whose 
| principal business was not history teach- 
ing. They would be men who could de 
vote all their energies to the interpreta- 
tion of the facts collected by the diligent 
| university investigators. 


| 





Football for Public and Player. By Her- 
bert Reed (“Right Wing”). New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 
net. 

Many persons think of football only 
as a spectacle attracting thousands, as 
the gladiatorial games attracted the 
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multitude in the Roman Empire. To 
others football is merely an expression 
of the vitality of youth and a manifes- 
tation of college spirit. Only a few 
realize the scientific nature of football 
preparation and play and the ethical 
value of its training. This volume, writ- 
ten by an enthusiastic believer in the 
game, one who has had experience as 
player, student of the game, and sport- 
ing writer, emphasizes these more im- 
portant aspects. Though written both for 
public and for player, the book is neither 
a detailed and technical description of 
the fundamentals of the game nor a 
mere picturesque recital of the more 
dramatic elements. It assumes that the 
reader has a knowledge of rudiments 
and rules and that he desires to know 
something about the finer points of in- 
dividual technique, of team play, sys- 
tem, and generalship. After reading the 
book the ordinary spectator will find his 
enjoyment of the game increased many 
fold; the lover of the game will be im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm, wide know- 
ledge, and excellent judgment of the 
author. 

An introductory chapter contrasts the 
English and American games of foot- 
ball, showing the suitability of the lat- 
ter to American climate and tempera- 
ment. This is followed by a very in- 
teresting, though somewhat overdrawn, 
parallel between football and warfare, 
in which the author compares Hne play 
to infantry, wide running to cavalry, 
and the kicking and passing game to 
artillery. The general similarity of the 
strategy and tactics of footbail and of 
warfare is pointed out, the use of the 
kicking or passing game as a “demoral- 
izer,”’ followed by the concentration of 
the greatest number of men upon the 
weakest point of the enemy when the 
time for “shock action” arrives, being 
a standard form of football generalship 

The greater part of the volume deals 
with football from the coach’s stand 
point, few persons having a wider ac- 
quaintance among football experts or a 
more comprehensive knowledge of lead 
ing styles of play than the author. The 
relation of captain and coach, the value 
of the trainer, the principles underlying 
the selection of material for the various 
positions, and the standard formations 
of attack and defence are considered in 
order. Numerous diagrams illustrate 
the formations and shifts used by lead 
ing teams, and more than a dozen ex- 
cellent photographs of actual games 
bring out features of both individual 
play and concerted team work. 

Perhaps the most interesting section 
of the book deals with the basic princi- 
ples of generalship. The author divides 
the field of play into zones, taking into 
consideration the wind, and the distance 
of the ball from goal lines and from 
side lines, and outlines the general style 
of play that is most valuable and most 


| objectionable in each zone. The author 


is a firm believer in the “loose ball” 
game, and for a team equipped with a 
good punter no fault with his general 
policy can be found, save that in football 
as in warfare the best strategist some- 
times does the least expected thing, and 
success or failure rather than sound 
theory is occasionally the best test of 
generalship. 

In a chapter intended for the ordinary 
spectator the author notes the mistaken 
policy of choosing seats near the side 
lines rather than high in the stands, and 
of watching the game as a whole rather 
than the work of individuals, ot 
as a unit, or of the backfield as a team 
in interference. The ability to dissect 
the play of a team and to discover its 
elements of strength and eakness is 
most difficult for the ordinary spectator 
to acquire, but adds much to an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the game. A brief 
and convenient summary of the penal- 
ties that may be imposed is included in 
this chapter. 

A number of broad generalizations 
are made concerning types of teams. 
The author notices that Western teams 
emphasize the offence and Eastern teams 
the defence, that the former are more 
radical and the latter more conserva- 
tive in adopting innovations, and that 
the former depend much upon trick 
plays, the latter rather upon sound the- 
ory. Yale teams are characterized by 
“power and resource,” Harvard by 
“brilliance,” Princeton by “speed,” and 
Pennsylvania by “variety.” Yale is 
usually superior in line play, Harvard 
has better backfields, and Princeton ex 
cels in following the ball The Army 
and Navy are well drilled, but erratic in 
execution, and the Carlisle Indians aré 
noted for the variety of their attack, 
while seldom having a_ well-rounded 
team. Among the smaller colleges Trin- 


ity is mentioned as having the most dis- 
tinctive system. The author notes, 
however, the general tendency towards 


standardization of play, and believe 
that the differences in the various sys- 
tems of play are disappearing 

A brief chapter discusses genius in 
football, giving numerous examples of 
remarkable individual feats. Along this 
line Princeton has contributed more 
than her due share. The closing chap- 
ter considers the ethics of the game, 
commenting on the recent improved spir- 
it of sportsmanship and of courtesy be- 
tween contending teams and on the more 
satisfactory relations between athletics 
and scholarship. In physical makeup 
the book may be criticised for its too 
frequent typographical errors and for 
its lack of an index. “Touchdown” at 
the bottom of page 119 should obviously 
read “touchback.” 


The Poem Book of the Gael: Transla- 
tions from Irish Gaelic Poetry into 
English Prose and Verse Selected 
and edited by Eleanor Hull. Chicago 


Browne & Howell Co 


The appearance of a new Irish an- 
thology at once raises in t nd the 
query whether ther is m ! noth 
er such publication With respeet to 
Anglo-Irish verse, that is t en 

1 poetry written Ireland, t i 
8 might perhap it it 
For many collectior ‘ I i 
poetry have long b n, 
and there exist two exc nt ant 

‘ of recent date, | I ee 

ston lreasury of 1] I l 

rhe Dublin Book « Iris \ but 

t the Gar | t f I .. 

s tion is dive nt V l 
ongs h lon 1 
english versi : t t 
n done towards complli: n 
tative collections t 
literature, Whether in the original Ga 
or in translation M 
pieces of value and interest are constant 
ly brought to light by scholar and 
the whole work of selection and t 
lation will have to | done 
peatedly for many years to I i 
prose, thanks partly to Miss Hull her- 
elf, and in still larger measure to ch 
translators as O'Grady and Stok and 
Lady Gregory, is already well known 
to English readers. Some acquainta: 
ith the great popular hero-tales 
edi#val Ireland has come to } i 


part of general literary education But 
the Gaelic verse, which 


perfectly known to the specialist, is 


arder than the prose to present to a 
gn public. Apart from the un 
sal and inevitable difficulty of tra it- 
poetry, the Irish metres are so ela 
rate, and the language is so difi nt 
English in form and syntax, that 
th nterpreter is at a special disadvan 
Lage Every skilful 1 int t at 
tempt, therefore, to ma t Nf 
literature better known and understood 
uld be heartily welcomed 
The books with which it is most nat 
ural to compare Miss Hiull’s ar Dr 


gerson’s “Bards of the Gael and ti 
Gall,” published in a revised edition in 
1907, and Prof. Kuno Meyer's “An nt 
Irish Poetry,” published in 1911 But 
her work differs in important particu 
lars from each of these collections. Dr 
Meyer's volume deals only with the old 
er poetry, which it presents in closely 
idjomatl« 


prose translations. Dr. Sigerson includes 


faithful, though thoroughly 


selections from Gaelic poetry of all pe- 
riods, translated by the author with 
much skill in imitation of the rhyme 
and metre of the original. Miss Hull's 
collection resembles Dr. Sigerson’s in 
its range, but is rather more extensive 
and includes, in particulan a number of 
modern Irish pleces only recently made 

ssible. In her translations the ed! 








. ) 
A ‘ 3 
tor follows no single method. Some- 
times she uses metrical versions made 
by others, and among these are a num- 


that have been hith- 


Often she makes her 


ber of good ones 


to unpublish« ad 


ow! endering, either in verse or mors 
literally in prose It happens, conse- 
quently, that independent versions ot 

the best poems are found in all 


named, and it 
illuminating 


three of t collections 


ften interesting and 


mare them. Not because of essen- 

tial differences in interpretation, for 
the day is now past when reputable 
tra it from Irish indulge in wild 
ork, but because the varying 

may show the English reader 

exact what the problems of the trans 
itor have been. In general, the metri- 

al renderings are more successful in 
the ca of the modern pieces, the 
rhythm of which is closer to English, 
than in the case of the ancient poems 
ith eir strictness of form and parsi- 

mony of words, But the effort to achieve 
the almost impossible is always tempt- 
ing, and probably few students have 
ever read the Old Irish jeu d'esprit on 
the scholar and his white cat without 
trying to get it into English verse. Per- 
haps no one has succeeded better at 
this particular task than Mr. Robin 
Flower, whose version appears on page 
132 of Miss Hull's book; but he has 
fallen far short of the neatness of the 
original. A number of the other verse 


translations from early classical metres 


are more successful, and one of the 
most notably effective is Miss Hull's 
own rendering of the remarkable “Song 
of the Old Woman of Beare” (p. 147). 

Of some importance from another 
point of view is Miss Hull’s opening 


selection, a translation of long portions 


of the “Saltair na Rann.” This is a 
difficult old Irish poem of the tenth 
century, and her version, the first pub- 
lished translation of any considerabl 
part of the poem, deserves favorable 
recognition as a specimen eruditionis. 
The place of the “Saltair” in Irish lit 
erary history is also important, but we 
should not say that its intrinsic excel- 
lence would entitle it to stand in a se- 
lected list of poems of permanent and 
universal interest. The same remark 
would apply to a number of the little 
prayers and incantations—interesting 
epecimens of popular verse—included 
among the selections from Modern 
Irish But Miss Hull doubtless did not 
mean to compile a strict sort of an 
thology on the model of Palgrave's 
‘Golden Treasury rhat engaging 
task is still left for somebody else to 
perform, and her collection will be of 
great help to the person who under 
takes it. 

Miss Hull's Introduction doeg not at 
tempt any historical survey, but com 
ments with intelligence and sympathy 
on some of the characteristic features 


of Irish poetry She speaks of its elab- 
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of long and systematic cultivation of 
the art, and also of the range and re- 
finement of the sentiments it expresses. 
And she insists particularly, we are glad 
to note, on the joyousness of much ot 
the early poetry—“more robust in the 
pagan, gentler and more reflective in 
the Christian,” production. Her obser- 
vations on this subject, it is to be hop- 
ed, may help correct prevailing miscon- 
‘eptions as to “Celtic melancholy.” 


The Story 
Highway. By Sidney 
New York: Long- 
$2.50 net. 


Government: 


Local 


King’s 


English 
of the 
and Beatrice Webb. 
mans, Green, & Co. 
The output of what is sometimes call- 

ed “the Webb laboratory” continues to 

maintain its accustomed standard of ex- 
cellence, even though Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
and their secretarial staff pursue their 


‘oration of form, which gives evidence 


investigations somewhat after the man- 


|ner of a tariff board drafting a report 


on the wool schedule. All these vol- 
umes on English local government have 
the earmarks of an official statement 
wade to order with a proper background 
of historical investigation and a very 
unmistakable group of recommendations 
for improvement. In fact, we believe 
that Mr. and Mrs. Webb would frankly 
accept such characterization as true to 
their intention, and would agree that 
they deal with the past chiefly to show 
the need of reform in the present and 


to strengthen their argument as to the} 


way such reform should be effected. 
There is no essential difference between 
the minority report of the 
Commission, drawn up a few years ago 
by the Webbs and issued in a style uni- 
torm with the local government series, 
and the other volumes of that series, 
which deal with county, borough, manor, 
and parish. All in the fashion of 
Parliamentary blue books, though the 
product of private enterprise and sup- 
ported by ample private means. 


are 


In a series of studies, at once so com- 
prehensive and inclusive, by-products 
are inevitable. of the most nota- 
ble of such by-products 
forms the subject the volume here 
under review: the King’s Highway. To 
the Webbs its story seemed worth the 
telling as a study in administration. 
Therefore, before proceeding with the 
original plan of 
ment of the structure 


One 


of 


of loc 


is that which | 


Poor Law| 


To be attracted by the subject of this 
volume the reader need have little in- 
terest in the “problems” of the present 
or concern for the reformation of local 
methods of control, such as is sought 
for by the writers of all these volumes. 
He will find the novelties of the subject 
a sufficient inducement to peruse the 
work. The story begins with earliest 
times, though conditions before the six- 
teenth century are dealt with very 
briefly in a single chapter, and covers 
the days when roads were used only for 
foot service, of men and animals; 
continuing through’ the days of horse- 
drawn vehicles to the last half-cen- 
tury of bicycles, tricycles, motor- 
cycles, motor cars, and motor omni- 
buses, which are revolutionizing the 
whole method of road construction and 
control in the United Kingdom and Ire 
land. The bulk of the volume is taken 
up with the story of the turnpikes and 
the turnpike Trusts, the glorious era 
of the stage coach, the “calamity” of 
the railways, the work of “Pontifex 
Maximus” Telford and “the magician,” 
Macadam, and the extraordinarily fu- 
tile efforts of nineteenth-century states- 
men to grapple successfully with a 
problem that was construed as a local 
matter at a time when increased govern- 
mental control had already become a 
recessity. The latest road-using vehicle, 
the motor omnibus, which is proving 
terribly destructive, not only to life and 
limb, but also to the road surfaces, is 
introducing a factor of tremendous im- 
portance to those concerned in the up- 
keep of the roads. Though England has 
to-day a larger mileage of dustless roads 
than any other country, and is spending 
for the United Kingdom nearly eighteen 
million pounds a year on the administra- 
tion of highways, a sum apparently far 
in excess of the total road expenditure 
of any other country, yet the standard 
of maintenance is rising, and the de 
mand for the future of a road that shall 
be a “solid, coherent, waterproof, con- 
vex-surfaced, decently side and subsoil 
drained mass, securec against elemental 
disturbances under suitably proportion- 
ed working heads,” is raising a serious 
financial problem. To the solution of 
this problem the last chapters of this 
volume are an important and suggestive 
contribution, and they cannot but be of 
interest to every American reader whose 


continuing their treat-| Pleasure or business it is to travel on 
al govern-| the King’s Highway, or who is called 


ment with a description of the various | @Pon to face similar road conditions in 


statutory local government 
which will form a third treatise supple- 
mentary tothe “Parish and the County” 
and 
(1908), 


(1906) 
ough” have issued in a 
single volume of more than 250 pages a 


history of road administration in Eng- 


they 


| 
| 


bodies, | »is own country. 


the “Manor and the Bor-| The Problem of Evil in Plotinus. By 


B. A. G. Fuller. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $2.25 net. 
It is to be feared that the title of this 


land, and are to follow it up with a re- book, to most of those whose eyes fall 
vised bibliography of roadmaking and upon it, will suggest a work of highly 
maintenance which will include no few-| specialized learning applied to highly 


er than 6,000 items. 





abstract speculations. Those who for 
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this reason pass the volume by will over- | 


look an excellent piece of literature deal- 
ing with the most poignant and human 
of philosophical questions and one of 
the most profound and human of philoso- 
phers. 

The problem of evil, in the most gen- 
eral sense, is the heart of the religious 
problem; since religion is that part of 
human life which stands at the point 
where men’s judgments concerning what 
is good, and their judgments concerning 
what is real, meet and press for final 
and practical adjustment. The question, 
therefore, is the one among the topics 
of philosophy which has, perhaps, play- 
ed the greatest role in untechnical re- 
flective literature. It is the theme 
the three most typical and influential 
of English religious poems—one repre- 
senting the Puritanism of the seven- 
teenth century, another the Deism of 
the eighteenth, and the third, “In Me- 
moriam,” a phase of latitudinarian An- 
glicanism of the nineteenth. 


of 


The reasonings which enter into much 
modern reflection on this theme, as well 
as into such mediw#val dealings with it 
as are exemplified in some notable pas- 
sages of the “Divina Commedia,” can be 
clearly traced back to those ideas of 
the Platonism of later antiquity which 
owe their fullest and most coherent ex- 
pression to Plotinus. The connection 
between the thought of the ancient phi- 
losopher and the arguments of eigh- 
teenth century optimism, illustrated in 


the second of the English poems men-| 


tioned, is peculiarly close. If Pope 
learned the theodicy versified in the 
“Essay on Man” from Bolingbroke, Bo- 
lingbroke in turn evidently “conveyed” 
it from Archbishop King; and King, for 
the most part, merely transmitted the 
assumptions and arguments which had 
come down through the schoolmen from 
neo-Platonic sources. The favorite no- 
tion of the Enlightenment that the “best 
of possible worlds” must abound in all 
possible grades and diversities of being 
—and therefore all possible degrees of 
imperfection—was precisely the cardinal 
principle of the emanationism of Plo- 
tinus. But this notion yielded, so to say, 
diverse by-products, which had nothing 
directly to do with the problem of evil. 
It had, for example, a distinctly “ro- 
mantic” tendency, quite out of keeping 
with the usual assumption of eighteenth- 
century rationalism, that all life, all 
art, and all institutions should be made 
to conform each to a single “standard- 
ized” model of excellence. There was, 
again, an odd incongruity between this 
assumption of Deistic theology, and the 
assumption of much eighteenth-century 
political theory, that the best of possible 
societies would be one in which all the 
members were equal—and as much alike 
as possible. 

So wide-reaching are the historic bear- 
ings of the theodicy of Plotinus, of 


which Mr. Fuller has given us the first’ 


thoroughly satisfactory presentation 
English. His book, however, 
means of a purely interest 
He deals also, penetratingly and honest 
ly, with the great problem itself; 
like of the most of 
temporary writers on the philosophy 
religion, arrives at a species of dualism 
as his conclusion. 


in 


is by 


no 
historical 


and, 


many serious con- 


of 


Notes 


The tenth volume of “The Cambrid Hi 
tory of English Literature,” entitled rhe 
Age of Johnson,” is about to apy r from 
the Putnam press 

The same house has in hand for this 
season: An illustrated edition of Thomas 
Hardy’s “Under the Greenwood Tree"; 
“Ethics and Modern Thought 4 Theory of 
Their Relations,” being the addresses which 
were recently delivered by Rudolph Eucken 
at New York University; “The Book of the 
Dead: The Papyrus of Ani,” a reprodu 
tion in facsimile, edited, with hieroglyphi 
transcript, translation, and introduction, by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of the Egyp 
tian and Assyrian antiquities in the Brit- 
ish Museum; “England Since Waterloo,” by 
J. A. R. Marriott, the concluding volume 
of “The History of England,” edited by 
Charles Oman; “Old Court Life in Spain,” 
by Frances Elliot: “My Path,” a volume 


of memoirs by Lilli Lehmann, and Byron's 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” edited 
A. Hamilton Thompson, the 
bridge University book 

“The 


by 
last a Cam- 
Press 
of the Eng- 
of a book 
which is 


Activities 
lish Puritans” the title 
Arthur Percival Newton, 
nounced by the Yale 
work has an introduction 
M. Andrews 
Prof. Eduard 
through Holt, a 
George W. 
preparation a 
Colyer 
the Upper Yukon,” by 
Mr 
pleted a new 


Colonizing 
is by 
an- 
The 
Charles 


University Press 
by Prof 
will 

Uet 


Prokosch bring out, 


und 


“Lese- 


Jacobs & have in 
“Life of 


Meriwether, 


Company 
Raphael Semmes,” 
“Hunting in 
Martindale 


by and 


Thomas 
Wright Kauffman has com- 
novel of New York life, call- 
“The Spider’s Web.” It will be brought 
Moffat, Yard & Company. 

Smith & 
full 
ploration 


Reginald 


ed 
out by 
the 


ex 


Elder are issuing this week 
of the British 
under the title 
The work is in two volumes, the 


account Antarctk 


“Scott's 


Last Ex- 
pedition.” 


first to contain the journals of Capt. Scott 
the second the scientific investigations un 
dertaken by Dr. Wilson and others of the 
party. This material has been arranged by 
Mr. Leonard Huxley, and there is a prefac« 
by Sir Clements Markham. 

Prof. I. Gollancz has edited for the Oxford 
University Press “Patience, an Alliterative 
Paraphrase of ‘Jonah’ by the Poet of the 
‘Pearl.’” It is the first instalment of a 
series of Select Early English Poems of 
which Professor Gollancz is the editor. The 
next four numbers of the seri will be 
“The Parliament of the Three Ag Win 
ner and Waster,” “Death and Life,” and 
“Scottish Field.” In each instance there 


will be a facsimile of the manuscript 





ungsbuch.” | 


| 
yether 


jin it 





Castelve o's Theor fl t H.B 
harl is at t Ma ‘ 
University Press 
I Geogr hical October 
al an i tr t! 
Ar ican iranscontinental x rsi f 
1%i2 organized to cel rate ft ixtieth an 
niversary. of the foundation ft Ameri 
Geographical Societ of New Yor 
G. G. Chisholm deals wit 
ts of the excursi Mr H 0 
BR t. of Oxford, ds rit of yur 
i ul | ks, and Mr. A. G. O 
impressions of tt \ t 
{ ted Stats A fairly rea j idea of 
geography of our ‘ j gal 1 
ym them Ther is a n lI . = 
N Dickson's presidential t t t! 
zraphical Section of tl Bri 
iation, in which he dis« t ur nt 
roblem of “finding suitable a mmoda 
tion” for the increa t lati ‘ 
orld He believes that thers vill be an 
increase of the growth of imma eaports 
like London and New Yor) while tl ‘ 
graphical causes for the establishment nd 
maintenance of other rreat citi ur tead 
ily diminishing Since we are making 
rious inroads on our re irce he holds 
that we should address ourselyes to a stock 
taking of them and suggests the formation 


of a committee jointly by the great national 
veographical societies fo collecting the 
necessary information 

The relation of Rumania to the Balkan 
question is shown by Mr. Frederick Moors 
in the National Geographic Magazine for 
October. Although the existence of a secret 
treaty with Germany and Austria is doubt 
ful, he says that Rumania is recognized as 
a “silent partner’ of those countries It 
has a remarkable prosperity, its rich soil 


ranking it among the great grain-gzrowing 


countries of the world Mr. George Ken 
nan graphically describes his unusual ex 
periences during a journey in the Cau 
casus. In its nearly twelve million people 
| there are forty-six different nationalitic 

and the language “changed every ten or fif 
teen miles.” He found a remarkablk imi 
larity of some of the mountain village 

with an Arizona Indian pueblo, illustra 
tions of both of which are given, and their 
folklore is strangely alike rhe mysteriou 
life of the common eel is the subject of an 
interesting article by Fish Commissioner 
Hugh M. Smith, and the wonderful success 
of the anti-typhoid vaccination in our army 
is described by Mr. A. G. Grinnell There 


of ty 
the 


was single cas¢ 


the 


not a 
first 


phoid fever in 


nine months of present year 


We 


two 


of 


iction 


the 
Mar 


Disen 


may record here appearance 


more volumes in millan i 


and 


David 


hanted 
History of 


Loti < 
Ward 


Library Pierre 


Mrs. Humphry 


| Grieve.” 


of 
for the 
by 


A collection funny 
suitable 
has been 

published 


Masson's 


jests and 
after-dinner 
Thomas L. Masson 
Doubleday, Page & Co 
with Life ought 
this sort 


anec- 
dotes, speak- 
er, made 
and by 
Mr 


to 


connection 


make him a good judge in 
of thing. 

The 
the late 


ersity 


scholarly monographs 
Prof 
of 
in a memorial volun er 
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(Badger). Everything contained 
printed els 
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popular ballads that 


written 


Such 


ead) 
only 


partly 


in 
simplicity 
national quali- 


peculiarly 
his 


properly 


some 


reality 


chapters 





otherwise 


ggerations 


would 
French 
readers. 


two 


ments 


ment 


he is spea 


which 


Within” 
chooldays 
returned 
some 


language 


characterisatice two 


hearing 





it makes to that produced by knocking to- 
gether cookies baked in wood ashes [asch+ 
koek + kloppen]. 


cordiale has 
and English- 
arrive at a 
of the other. 
to satisfy 
said to 
a volume, 
“The French 
seems cal- 
to darken 
the victim 
tedious di- 
of Mr. Ches- 
infinite peril 
the art of 
it- 


be 


English the 


that is com- 
British 

own satis- 
be ap- 

Then he re- 


monstrates beyond 


tradition- 
one of 
found in 
The 
labo- 
to inform 
which he is 
the French- 
person and 
within his 
the vision- 
exas- 


be 
Briton. 
of 


is 


more 
be, 
familiar 
he 
the 


be- 
ally 
if only 


and 


smartness, he might 


have been 
character 
The 
and that 


con- 


ines 
countries, 
But the 

unsup- 
writer's 
This 


the 
is 
occasions 
into prom 
understand 


understands 


even if it 


self-conscious 


Mile. Claire 
(Doran) 

in 
her 


spent 
to 

years a 

Through 


in the Government she has also 


political as 
the capital. 
her Eng 
from the 
which is the 
Conse- 


the manner of 
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countries 
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experience qualifies her to contrast the edu- 

ideals of the English and the 
and it is on this topic that she 
illuminating. The most funda- 
difference, she finds, in the two 
that expressed by the French 
words “éducation” and “instruction,” the 
ormer representing the moral and the lat- 
ter the intellectual side of a child's train- 
ing. In English there is no such sharp 
distinction between the two, both being 
included in the word “education.” 


cational 
*rench, 
is most 
mental 


ideals is 


man in England is 
submitted to the 
discipline public school, and that 
very discipline i&8 the side of his educa- 
tion to which most importance is attached. 
of training the French- 


“well-educated” 
who been 


The 
the has 


a 


man 
of 


Whatever moral 


man has received he owes to home influ- 
ences: his school is concerned only with 
his intelligence. And even at home, where 
the English parent emphasizes the moral 
spect of an act, the difference between 
right and wrong, the French parent appeals 
to the wsthetic nature of the child. “Ne 
ais pas cela, mon chéri,” cries the French 
mother: “ce n’est pas joli.” The act is 


not wrong so much as it is ugly; “the good” 
and “the beautiful” are and indistin- 
guishable. Mlle. de Pratz rightly empha- 
sizes the value of the philosophical train- 
which forms so important a part in 
curriculum of the lycée, as enabling 
pupil “to coérdinate the whole of his 
revious learning and map out a’ pro- 
gramme for future self-culture. The de- 
cription of the girls’ lycée in Paris, where 
herself a is ex- 
The feminist move- 
manifestation is well 
French are told, 
have “chosen the right means of gaining 
their ends with regard to their rights. They 
that in their own coun- 
‘feminine’ in order to be 
feminist Later chapters give intimate 
particulars of the ménage of the ordinary 
Mile. de Pratz is admirably 


one 


ing 
the 
the 
to 


author was professor, 
interesting. 


its French 


the 
tremely 
ment in 
described. 


women, we 


juite understand 


must be 


ry they 


French family. 


impartial, and has a mice sense of per- 
spective. As an interpretation of French 
life for English readers, her book is one 


f the best of the many that have recently 


ppeared. 


To the Home University Library, Prof. 
George Foot Moore, of Harvard Lniversity, 
contributes volume entitled “The Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament” (Holt). The 
plan of the larger, more technical “intro- 
juctions” is followed: a sketch of the for- 
mation of the canon, a chapter on the Old 


a 


Testament as the national literature of the 


Hebrews, and a presentation of the lite- 
rary character, composition, date, and au- 


thorship of each book or group of writings. 
The 
scholarly. 
modern 
treme 


thoroughly 
conclusions those of 
criticism, without vagaries or ex- 
positions. The general reader will 
in the volume sufficient information 


treatment is popular, but 


The are 


find 


to enable him to read the Old Testament as 
modern historical 
although for proof 
sumed he wili be obliged to refer to more 


understand it, 
positions as- 


students 
of the 


elaborate works. Professor Moore's schol- 
arship is so thorough and his mastery of 
the facts so complete that he is able to 
single out the salient and important and 
to avold confusing the reader with a mass 
of detatl One has only to compare his 
exhaustive commentary on Judges in_ the 
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International Critical Commentary with the! 


nine pages on that book in this volume, or 
his masterly on Sacrifice in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica with his treatment of 
the same subject in the chapters on the 
Pentateuch, to marvel at the success with 
which he has held himself in curb. It will 
be difficult for any one to prepare a better 
popular manual of introduction to the Old 


essay 


Testament. 


The career of John Paul Jones offers 
an inviting subject to the biographer be 
cause it has an important bearing on Amer 
history it deals with a 
attractive personality. In the first 
founder of the tradi 
successful American 
was to 
to the 
serve 
the 
whose 


ican and because 
most 
sense was the 
and 
What Nelson 
Bart 


who 


Jones 
of 
officer. 
and Jean 
to 


sea. 


tion a brave 


naval British 
men French 
men, he 


country 


naval 


those our own 
He entered 
incompetents, men 


derived from the 


was 
at navy in 
of 


experience 


a crowd sea 


was merchant 


service of the maritime colonies, and w! 
had little understanding of the dash and 
unrelenting courage necessary to make a 


great fighter. Above such men he was lift- 
ed by his impetuous will, his disdain of in- 


trigue, and his insatiable thirst for glory 


His was a figure around which romance 
paturally gathers. On the one hand, his 
written life presents an excellent picture 


of the shortcomings of those who launched 
our Revolution, and it shows us the many 
difficulties with which the naval branch of 
the Government was surrounded. On the 
other, it is a picture of wonderful 
achievement, picture which the man 
average taste and like 
to How popular it is may be under 
stood from the fact that the latest biog- 
raphy (“The Sailor Whom England Feared,” 
by M. MacDermott Crawford; Duffield & 
Co.) is the fourteenth that has appeared 
since the death of Jones, to say nothing of 
has 


a ot 
purpose will ever 


see. 


several novels whose theme he been, 
among them romances by James Fenimore 


Cooper and the elder Dumas. 


If one demands a life of Jones in the 
best sense, he will be disappointed in the 
book under review. It lacks historical per- 
spective, it confines itself to the deeds of 
its hero, it is not critical in even a slight 
degree, it does not rest upon research, 
end, in short, its historical significance is 
small. It is filled with overstatement and 
contains some misstatements. For exam- 
ple, Benjamin Franklin is characterized as 
“the heavy-jawed old Quaker” (p. 97). The 
phrase is erroneous as well as offensive; 
Franklin was not a Quaker. In another 
place we read: “The navy was controlled 
by the gentlemen from Massachusetts, and 
John Quincy Adams, its virtual dictator 
filled the desirable posts with those who 
had the luck to please him, without th: 
slightest reference to their fitness” (p. 65) 
John Quincy Adams was nine years ol 
when the Revolution began. That John 
Adams did not appreciate Jones may well 
be true, but he assuredly thought he 
acting for the best interest of the service 
in seeking to advance sea-captains from 
bis own State. As a personal biography, Mr 
Crawford’s book has a better standing. !' 
contains energy, motion, and imagination 
The language is simple and direct. The 
formal arrangement of the parts is nat- 
ural, and although the irrelevant matter is 
sometimes in bad taste, it is not abundant. 


was 





There is a deal of human action in the 
book, and wicked men and beautiful women 


all play important parts. It is a readable 
one-volume biography and gives one the 
flavor of Jones's remarkable life of ad 
venture. For those who do not wish to 
read the longer work of Mrs. de Koven, re 
viewed in the Nation July 17, 1913, it will 
prove an entertaining book 

“Rival French Courts” (Macmillan) is the 
somewhat ambiguous title under which 8 
H. Lombardini has written a readable and 
well-informed account of the experiences of 
Madame de Staal Delaunay at Sceaux, at 
Versailles,and inthe Bastille. Mademoiselle 
Delaunay’s youth, in a convent and the in 
the family of the Marquis de Silly, ws 
full of joy and love; by her grace and wit 
she was the acknowledged queen of a small 
circle of admirers. jut towards the close 
of Louis XIV’s reign fate placed her as a 
lady-in-waiting to the eccentric Duche of 
Maine This capricious duchess, daughter 
of a still more capricious father, was by 
birth a Condé, and, having married on 
of Louis XIV’s recognized bastard nour 
ished hopes of becoming Queen of France 
after Louis XIV’s death. Meanwhile, before 
that event had taken place, she dared to 


shake off the oppressive yoke of Versailles 
and seek pleasure in her own Way as queen 
of topsy-turvy rival ten 
sions to and literature, In 
1718 she involved herself and all house- 
hold, including Mlle. in the 
mous Cellamare conspiracy, and in conse- 
quent confinement in the Bastille. Mlle. 
Delaunay’s imprisonment lasted eighteen 
months, but was not without compensations 
of a romantic After her release 
again became lady-in-waiting to the Duch- 
and was conveniently married to a Cap- 
tain in the Duke of Maine's 
named De Staal. Her 
after her death in the of the 
eighteenth century, were at the 
time. They are the: outpourings of a clev- 
er mind and of a sensitive, 
with a note of 
through them. Sainte-Beuve said they 
“to be re-read at the beginning of each 
winter, at the end of autumn, beneath the 
November trees to the sound of the falling 
foliage.” Mr. Lombardini’s is 
made up for a considerable part of generous 
selections from these memoirs and from let- 
ters which Madame de Staal wrote in 1747. 


a court, with pre 


wit at Sceaux 
her 


Delaunay, fa- 


sort. she 
ess, 
Swiss Guards, 
memoirs, published 
middle 
read 


soon 


much 


philosophic 


soul, sadness running 


ought 


biography 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has been appointed an 
officer of the Legion of Honor in recog 
nition of his services to French literature 
in England 

Price Collier died suddenly on the Island 
of Funen, in the talti wher he was a 
guest at a shooting party H wa borr 
in 1860, and received his early education at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and hater at Uni 
versity of Leipzig In 1882 Harvard gave 
him the degree of bachelor of divinit For 
two years he was European editor of the 
Forum, and during the Spanish-Ar in 
war was an officer in the navy Hi 
tation as a writer rests mainl on hi 
studies of various nationaliti his last 
work, “Germany and the German rom an 
American Point of View,” having 1used 
considerable discussion Other book from 


his pen Include “Essays: Mr. Picket Pin and 
his Friends,” “America and the Americans 
from a French Point of View,” “A Parish 
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of Two,” “England and the English from 
an American Point of View and “T West 
in the East from an American Point of 
View.” 
iH. 
science 
rr} \ Uni I 
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I \\ A. Ne i t Hol 

A Textbook on Chen 

' - *» es .s - ' 
mation Servi r o br I 
tr wor ompli ed d t t 

xi e under t irection of F. H 

| Che i ] ‘ t 
is tl reclamation of rid 1 I irri 
gation, with the r lt of | i i 
omes ¢ mall far f th hi 
fruit cultur even fi i w ta 
family, and is re rded 
The number of independent far now 
served is about 14,000, and Is ste 
projects now planned will irr t i ure 
everal times as great as that a t 
ized One of the fallaci wn f t 
years of practi il experi j that r 
Cclamation i not cheap the t of 
manent dams and canals is relat ly } 
much higher than the temporary worl of 
pioneers Another ear! falla va t t 
atter water is provided in the mair inal 
no further cost would be called for as a 
matter of fact, much work ha till to be 
done in preparing field for best servi 
from the canals and dit work Is alse 
needed in the construction of drain ! 
which to withdraw the irrigation water and 
prevent the accumulation of alkali One of 
the greatest difficulties is to pr ire t 
right kind of farmers for the cultivation o 
the reclaimed land rhe new settler i 
not like the early pioneer they how ] ; 
spirit of codperation than the early commu 
nities possessed, and the present settlers on 
irrigated lands are not so capable of adapt 
ing themselves to the conditions that the 
find there as were their less aided pred 
cessors. It was expected, when the servic: 
was started in 1902, that the farmers them 
selves would construct the smaller distribut 
ing canals; but experience has shown that 


this also must be done by the governmental 
service; thus thousands of small structure 
such as gates, flumes, siphons, culverts, and 


bridges, have been built, as well as enor 
mous dams and long main canals The rigid 
enforcement of the Eight-Hour law hi: ir 
creased the cost of construction; fer wi 
half an hour additional work would 
plete a job, it is stopped at the end of 
eight-hour day, because no discretk j 
left to the employer; and it is then ( 

iry to bring a fang of men back agai 
sometimes over a considerable dist t 
finish some minor detail An i tant 
branch of the service is the Irrigat ‘ 
the lands of indian reservations, for hi 
several project ire now Ir ) j 
The total net cost to Jur 19 i 
$72,042,173.07 The report present man 
other details of interest 

One of the useful volumes in th i! J 
large series of Cambridge Manu of 
Science and Literature 1 Prof = B 
Wood's “The Story of a Loaf of Bread’ 


man 


their 


In this she succeeds temporarily by an 


appeal 





Inasmuch as the author has 
various aspects of the wheat- 
and manufacturing industries in 
popular though scientific man 
without considerable 

! , to the general reader 
lent of agricultural 

f industrial and n hanical 
‘ r, it contains little that is 
pr enting in the earlier chap 
h of the growing and market 
it Prof or Wood proceeds to 
ol j 1 Investigation as are 
to the end of improving th 
the cereal rom the standpoints 
iT r and the miller. In some 

i the most interesting and 

irt of the volume for it in- 
itment of uch matters as se 
hybridization, on the one hand 
urities in the grain and percent 
er in the kernel, on the other 
hort hapters on the milling 
iking the chemical composi- 
1, and its food value A classi- 
graphy is appended containing 
our which have been 

in t preparation of the vol 
o the best literature for the 


ilt whenever fur 


Oo con 


information is desired 
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tude, which is supposed to be stronger 

this is the weak spot in the plot—than her 
love for her husband. But in her moment 
f apparent triumph her insensate jealousy 


in her true 
and the reconciliation of her victims 


impels her to reveal herself 

ors, 
naturally follows. The moral of the piece is 
ved the de- 


t of Tante by the two persons, the young 


conve in ultimate exposure and 


husband and an old female companion, who 


never accepted her at her own valuation, or 
aid the least attention to her tantrums 
There is some degree of legitimate exag 
eration in the piece, but the spirit of it 

for which a liberal amount of credit, of 
course, must be allotted to the original au- 
thor—is thoroughly sane and wholesome, 
especially in these days of artificially 
manufactured reputations Ethel Barry- 
more, an attractive actress of limited ca- 
pacity, plays Tante with a certain amount 
of mimetic cleverness, but very little in- 
sight or real power. But she was support- 
ed admirably, especially by Charles Cherry, 


sho gave a highly finished and forcible em- 
bodiment of the downright sensible hus- 
band; Eileen van Biene as the wife, and 
Haidee Wright as a shallow and venomous 
little parasite rhis is a play which merits 
nd seems assured of success 

Cyril Maude, one of the most popular of 
London's actor-managers, made what was 
virtually his first appearance in this city 
in Wallack’s Theatre Monday evening in his 
favorite part of Christopher Bingham in 
(apt Marshall's comedy The Second in 
Command The play is tolerably well 
known in this country, John Drew having 
been very successful in it years ago, and 
t Is no lescription here It does not 
irl its age wel! The artificiality and 
nprobability of the plot, with its swift 
ion of convenient coincidences and 

lated climaxes, stand out more ag- 

t ly than ever. But the military in 
t, the sympathetic if somewhat trite 
racteristics of the central personages, 

1 the brightly humorous dialogues still 
rt a potent theatrical charm As the 
ndly. honest, brave unselfish, but some« 
vhat ipid Kit Bingham, Mr. Maude made 
n emphatic personal hit It would be ab 
rd to attempt any formal estimate of 
bilities of an actor, noted for his ver- 
tility after a single performance, but 
is evidently a comedian of rare intelli- 
ence and accomplishment His imperson 
ition, Monda evening, was absolutely hu- 
nan, lifelil ind cor tent. The character 
med to fit him like his own skin He 
particularly effective in those pas 
where he had to express the inar 

ulate emotion of a deeply sensitive but 


! man, in which the perfect simplicity 
nd naturalness of his methods were ex- 
lingly attractive and convincing The 
more side of the part he illustrated 
with delightful lightness and vivacity. But 
he must study the pecullar acoustic prop- 
rt of the hou Monday night he was 
ometimes almost incomprehensible owing 
to the lisp, presumably assumed, with 
which he spoke He appears to have some 
xceedingly capable actors in his com- 
pany, notably Mr. Montagu Love. His | 
daughter, Margery Maude, has a refined | 


ind pleasing personality, but could scarce-| 
ly be playing leading parts if she were not | 
the daughter of the manager. 


“Androcles and the Lion” having failed to 





attract at the London St. James's Theatre 


Granville Barker and Lillah McCarthy will 


revive John Masefield’s translation of the 
Norwegian play, “The Witch,” first intro- 
duced to London by Miss McCarthy is 


January, 1911. She will, of course, be seen 
in her old part of Anna Petersdotter, the 
weird woman who, inheriting preternatu 
ral powers from her witch-mother, even- 
tually uses them to her own undoing. 
Woman is at last to have a theatre of 


her own in London, to be called “The We- 
men’s Theatre.” The new enterprise cwes 
its birth to the Actresses’ Franchise League. 
It finds a the where 
Monday, December 8, a beginning will 
made. For the occasion, Mrs. Bernard Shaw 
has translated Brieux’s three-act play, “La 
Femme The part has 
been accepted by Lena Ashwell, with whom 
will Sarah Brooke, Nina 
Boucicault, and Fisher White. Femme 
Seule” will be given on three evenings of 
the and Gauntlet,” 
with Ernita Lascelles on 
the 


home at Coronet, on 


be 


Seule.” principal 


be associated 


“La 
week, Bjérnson’s “A 

Miss 
others. 


as Svava, 


Telegraph announces 
the pro- 
National 
in 


The London Daily 
that a site 
posed Shakespearean 
London It 
of the 


has been selected for 
Memorial 
somewhere 


of 


Theatre in lies 
the 


matic 


neighborhood Academy Dra- 


Art: 
The 
and a 


ground covers 
half, more 
necessary purposes. The 
pretty nearly all the funds 
the hands of the organizers, and the vital 
question, consequently, remains—where is 
the money requisite for the building of the 


an 
than 


area of an acre 
sufficient for all 
price will absorb 
at present in 


theatre to come from? _ Still, now that 
they have something concrete to go on it 
is by no means improbable that subscrip- 
tions will flow in more freely than hither- 
to: in any case, the transaction, regarded 
merely in the light of an investment, is a 
ound one 
Musie 
Gustav Mahler. By Paul Stefan. New 
York: G. Schirmer. $2. 
Tschudi, the Harpsichord Maker. By 
William Dale. New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 
Dickens 
T. Lightwood. 
Kelly. 6d 
“In view of the fact that Mahler died 
ago, it becomes the duty of 
and the public to take cog- 
nizance of his works.” This sentence, 
from a provincial newspaper, written in 
perfect naiveté, amusingly indicates the 
usual German attitude towards men of 


$2.50 net. 
By James 
Charles H. 


and Music. 


London: 


Charles 


%e 
«5. 


some time 
conductors 


genius. Gustav Mahler was quite as 
great a composer as Richard Strauss, 


and as an operatic and concert conduc- 
tor he was second to none the world 
has seen; yet as long as he lived he 
was constantly harassed and abused, and 
to his compositions little attention was 
paid till after his death. He had ar- 
dent advocates in the newspapers, and 
in 1908 one of these, Paul Stefan, pub- 
lished a book, “Gustav Mahler's Heri- 
tage,” in which those who had hamper- 
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ed the great conductor in Vienna were 
severely taken to task. Subsequently, 
Herr Stefan brought out “Gustav Mah- 
ler: A Study of his Personality and 
Work,” of which in a few years four 
editions were sold, bearing witness, like 
the concert programmes, to the greatly 
increased interest in his works; and this 
little book has now been translated 
faithfully by T. E. Clark in the hope of 
paving the way for Mahler in England. 
There is likely to be a greater demand 
for it in New York, where Mahler arous- 
ed so much enthusiasm as conductor, 
for several seasons, of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

During the season that Richard Wag- 
ner conducted the Philharmonic con- 
certs in London he was not pefmitted 
to put more than two or three of his 
own compositions (selections from his 
operas) on the programme. Mahler, 
without being forbidden (for he made his 
own programmes), put on only a very 
few of his many compositions during 
his activity in New York. He dis- 
liked forcing himself on the public; 
Herr Stefan relates that while he was 
director of the Imperial Opera in Vien- 
na he forbade the artists there to 
sing his lyrics, lest he should be sus- 
pected of influencing them, or they of 
seeking for favors. Stooping to con- 
quer was an attitude he never indulged 
in; on the contrary, he cultivated the 
gentle art of making enemies by rigidly 
living up to exalted ideals, which pro- 
voked the wrath of 
hearers alike. Interesting details re- 
garding his conflicts are given by Herr 
Stefan. 

In Vienna, as in New York, there 
were outbursts of pedantic wrath at the 
alleged liberties he took with the scores 
of Beethoven and other masters. We 
cannot too strongly urge the reader to 
peruse pages 49-57, on which are reprint- 


performers and 


ed Mahler’s remarks in answer to these 
charges—remarks which must convince 
any one that it would have been “no 
less than sacrilege” for Mahler not to 
edit the scores as he did, following the 
example of Wagner. 
great was his adoration that he per- 
formed twenty-five of his 
against only fifty-two by all other com 
posers. The public was in Vienna, as 
in New York, entirely on his side. Not 
only was the house sold out when he 
conducted a Philharmonic concert, but 
the concerts sometimes had to be re 
peated—a thing unheard of before or 
since. 


For Beethoven, so 


works, as 


The key to his great success was 
hinted at by himself in a letter he 
wrote in 1884 to Angelo Neumann ask- 
ing for a position, in which he referred 
to himself as one “who is not without 
the power of breathing fire and enthusi- 
asm into works of art, and also into the 
artists taking part.” 

In Herr Stefan’'s brief sketch of Mah- 
ler’s career we get interesting glimpses 
of men who helped him, among them 


'Hans von Bilow, Anton Seidl, and Ar- 
thur Nikisch. Sixty pages are devoted to 
a brief description and estimate of his 
ten symphonies and the other composi- 
tions, of which a full list is given in the 
appendix. The author writes of thes: 
with enthusiasm as well as critical in 
sight. 

William Dale’s book on Tschudi, the 
harpsichord-maker, gives a brief but 
vivid account of one of the most distin- 
guished London craftsmen of the eigh- 
teenth century, who, though a foreign- 
er by birth, identified himself complete 
ly with the musical and social life of 
his adopted home and became the foun- 
der of one of the leading firms of piano 
manufacturers in England. 
and his son made 1,200 harpsichords 
during their career; these were highly 
valued by Handel, and their fame spread 
to Germany, to which one was sent for 
Frederick the Great. The author ex- 
plains why harpsichords were replaced 


by pianofortes, the demand for which, | 


for practical as well as musical reasons, 
soon far exceeded the demand at any 
time for harpsichords. 

Another aspect of musical life in Eng 
land is presented in Mr. Lightwood's 
book. This writer inclines to the be 
lief that no great author has made a 
more extensive use of music to illus- 
trate character and create incident than 
thinks that, 
from an historic point of view, these ref 


Charles Dickens; and he 


erences are of the utmost importance, 
because they reflect to a nicety the gen- 
eral condition of ordinary musical life 
in England during the middle of the 
last century. 
Lightwood has gathered the references 
to music and scattered 
through the novels and other books, and 
he suggests to club members that a plea 
sant evening might be spent in render- 
ing some of the music thus referred to. 
A list of the songs and instrumental 
pieces alluded to is included in the book. 
It does not indicate that Dickens was 
interested in classical music; his taste 
appears to have been strictly English. 
After visiting St. Peter’s at Rome, he 
wrote: “I have been infinitely more af- 
fected in many English cathedrals when 
the organ has been playing, and in many 
English country churches when the con- 
gregation have been singing.” His pre- 
dilection was for national airs and old 
songs, his knowledge of which was ex- 
traordinary. 
church bells, on which he 


With painstaking care Mr. 


musicians 


His special aversion was 
waged as 
fierce a war as on itinerant musicians. 


For several years there were few musical 
entertainments in this city worth mention 
ing before the Ist of November. This year 
they began with a rush before the middle 
of October, for no obvious reason, unless 
it be that the Century Opera Company set 
the pace But whereas last year the vio 


’ 


linists had the right of way, the pianists 


predominate this season. Maud Powell and 


Tschudi | 


4435 


Cordelia Lee, to be sure, have been heard. 
but they were outnumbered by the pianists, 
among them some of the most prominent 
Harold Bauer, Josef 


Hofmann, Teresa Carrefio, and Paderewski 
H 


artists in the world 
Harold Bauer gave a unique aspect to his 


recital by putting only two mposers on 


his programme—Bach, who was represented 
by three preludes and fugue and Beetho 
ven three of whose sonatas Mr Bauer 
played in the true classical styl reresa 


Carrefio, who is distinguished not only as 
j the leading pianist of her sex, but as the 
;}composer of the national hymn of Vene 


;}zuela, was much applaud: i" at the first 
| Philharmonik concert for a performance of 
' Tchaikovsky's first concerto, which proved 
| that in her sixtieth year she still holds 
j}her own for brilliancy, power, and charm 
Josef Hofmann, who began as a boy, when 
he played like a genius, and then degen: 


rated into a youth of mere talent and 


routine, to rise again, in his manhood, t 


the stature of genius very little below 


that of Paderewski, played, among other 


things, Liszt’s wonderful sonata with an 
elemental power, an insight, and an artisti 


absorption which made a sensation. The cli 


max came, nevertheless, with Paderewski's 
playing of Chopin's sonata with the funeral 


march, last Saturday. In the German part 


of his programme there were noticeable 
traces of the illness which had delayed hi 
appearance by a fortnight; but when he 


reached Chopin his patrioti enthusia 
combined with his supreme artistry, gave 
results that thrilled the hearers. Vader 


ewski never heard Chopin, nor Liszt, ye 


no pianist, unless it be Rubinstein, ever 
played their works with hi onsummate 
art 

rhe notoriou t ft of ft Mona Lisa 
from the Louvre i to ! the 


tral theme of an oper ! 1 by Mar 
von Schilling the vell-t wn cond 
of the Wirttemberg Court Opera at Stutt 
irt 

Le Ménestrel informs the world that 
Richard Strau latest Potiphar 
Wifk is almost completed It is to be 

musical pantomime yr ordl play,’ 
unfolding a sertle of Bibli | pleture and 
incident rhe idea of tl j lid 1 
take root in Strau mind in that of 
hi collaborator, Hoffmansthal It origi 
nated with a German nobleman, Count Kees 
ler, who resides n t] in France whil 
studying the picture Louvre La 
Chasteté de Josep) l wk witt 
tl po bill of tur t! Biblical 
tor to a int in f ] it I 
To Strauss, who happer i f t nF 
it the tim and to Mr ) lew, the 
lirector of the Russi Ballet h 
municated his idea on tft bject und 
both of them appro 1 ent tically f 
the project 

Or of the most of Vier e 
pl Arthur Sel zi I belet t 
tudy of every-da lif t tragi ul 
enings of which are recounted in distinctly 
Viennese parlance vas e t musi a 
few years ago by a German composer, Net 
mann by name, and produced with iccess 
in Frankfurt, where } j nductor. Later 


the opera reached Berlin, and now it has 
been given in Vienna, l 
drama is as familiar a household words 


rhe unpretentiousness of its 7 sine ore, 








AAA 


its excellent musical qualities, and, above 
ill, the refreshing melodiousness of many 
number earned for it a friendly recep- 
ti rhi i easily understood when it 
j r lected how very few operatic works 
that en brought out during the 
i » Germany have aimed at any- 
truseness and eccentricity 


Art 


Art and Common-Sense. By Royal Cor- 


tissoz New York: Charles Scrib- 

ne! Sons $1.75 net 

For his memoirs of Saint-Gaudens 
and La Farge the veteran art editor of 


the is widely known, but this 
ingathering reviews and 
notices, with a few more ambitious mag- 
in- 
personal- 


Tribune 
of newspaper 


articles, presents even more 
a distinct critical 
Mr. Cortissoz flies the flag of com- 
minute or 


erudition scant 


azine 
terestingly 
ity. 
For analysis 


mon-sense 


he has 
Let a 
and dislikes 
probing pedantically 
such seems to be his law, 


cheese-paring 


man ex- 
clearly 


re- 


sympathy or respect. 


press his likings 


without into 
moter causes 
while is assuredly his gospel. 


amenity 
main thing is to be understood, and 


never to be tedious. This policy, which 
Mr. Cortissoz pursues with marked suc- 
cess, writing as he does a lucid and 


has respectable 


Vasari must have 


gentlemanly English, 
precede 
had 


his immortal “Lives.” 


nts for itself 
similar ideal when he wrote 


In this spirit Mr. 


a very 


Cortissoz discusses the present state of 
including the Post-Im- 
Cubist movements, 
of the Prado, Pintor- 
Whistler, Sargent, 
Sorolla, and 
representative 


art, 
and 
art 


European 
pressionist 
Velasquez, the 
Carpaccio, 
Alfred 
to 


rice hio, 
Rodin, Stevens, 
Zuloaga 
subjects. 
At the outset Mr. 
that “there some impenetrable mys- 
terles about a great work of art.” It is 
a notion that never troubles him there- 
after. Indeed, he is so cautious in avoid- 
ing the impenetrable that 
cheerfully at the of 
problems Not 
type of tal or somewhat cold 
genius, he is excellent critic. It 
would be hard to find within equal com 
pass anything more just and illuminat 
ing than the ess; the work 
personality of Whistler. Again the com- 


name only 


Cortissoz admits 


are 


he remains 
critical 


calculat- 


most 
ofr 


rim 


always a 


ing nt 


an 


iy on and 


in avoidance 


mon-sense tactics triumph 


of fads and specious popularities. Mr. 
Cortissoz sees through the filmsy tex- 
ture of Sorolla'’s art, laughs the Ex 
pressionists out of court, and notes un- 
flinchingly the going off of Rodin. At 


times, however, common-sense becomes 


almost indistinguishable from careless- 


ness or whim. There are essays of ex- 


ceeding Greco, 
amazing to 


portralt 


Rembrandt, 
It 


exquisite 


thinness 
for example is 


that Raphael's 


Goya, 


read 





‘of Castiglione for some mysterious rea-| 
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son lacks precious quality as paint, al-| 
most stranger to be told that Rem-| 
brandt generally has this preciousness, | 
and otherwise is a rather simple and} 
Titian, too, is not pre-| 
cious in his surfaces. Obviously, com- 
mon-sense uses the word precious in 
some sense unfamiliar to mere persons 
of taste. To precious as regards 
paint is resemble closely Vermeer, 
Chardin, Alfred Stevens. It all 
sounds a little too easy. 

Perhaps the interesting group 
of papers is that concerning four great 
American architects, Richardson, Hunt, 
McKim, Burnham. Yet here also the 
casual and gentlemanly way has its dis- 
advantages. Mr. Cortissoz’s only reply 
to criticism of the bad planning of the 
Boston Public Library is, “I have never 
gone broodingly about the testing of 
its every corner.” Full information 
could, of course, have been had by go- 
ing cheerfully to almost any librarian, 
and, to many, a waiver of consideration | 


honest realist. 


be 
to 
or 


most 


of the plan of a building must seem 
also a waiver of the entire critical is- 
sue. In the case of Zuloaga, Mr. Cortis- 


soz’s aversion to a certain dryness and 
slowness of workmanship with harsh- 
ness of color is merely an indirect and 
unhappy way of saying that he doesn't 
like Zuloaga’s grimness. All the alleg- 
ed technical defects enumerated are nec- 
essary qualities in the expression of a 

It would have 
and more col- 
equally con- 


particular kind of mood. 
simpler, briefer, 
loquial, and criticism 
vincing, to say “Damn Zuloaga!” 

We have wished to put fairly the two 
aspects of common-sense as the critic’s 
guide. It will take him safely and pret- 
ty far, but not very high. For a book 
on art that runs off like good talk, grat- 
itude is due. Mr. Cortissoz has in am- 
ple measure the scholarship he treats, 
so cavalierly in others. For years he 
has provided in New York journalism, a 
pretty rare article, a sane, independent, 
fully informed, and entertaining crit- 
icism of current and older art. The 
gleaning from many years which this 
book offers recalls vividly past obliga- 
tions and raises the hope that now and 
then in the future Mr. Cortissoz may 
consent not to be sensible. To find him 
in a mood of unreasonable doggedness 
or of positively indiscreet enthusiasm 
might well lend added savor to a second 
collection of essays. There must be mo- 
ments when the ensign of common-sense 
may safely be dipped. 


bee ‘n 
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We may expect from Holt this week “On 
the Truth of Decorative Art,” by Lionel 
Fonseca 


“The Cubles’ A BC,” promised this week 


by Putname, is a satire on the Cubist 
movement containing verses by Mary Mille 
Lyall and pictures by Earl H. Lyall. 


Architect and 
is the title of 


Jefferson 
of 


“Thomas as an 


a Designer Landscapes” 
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a forthcoming book (Houghton Mifflin), by 
W. A. Lambeth and Warren H. Manning. 
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WALL STREET AND THE BANKING 
BILL. 


Whether the controversy over the 
banking and currency bill, and the fear 
of trouble if it passes, are actually dom- 
inant influences on financial sentiment 
is a question which Wall Street would 
probably find it difficult to answer. 
There are several peculiar things about 
the discussion of the banking bill, and 
one of them is the difficulty of getting 
its hostile critics to agree on what kind 
of trouble it would create. 

Side by side, one of the critics will set 
forth the inevitable contraction of credit 
which the bill would cause; another, the 
inevitable credit inflation. One bank 
president points out the danger of po- 
litical control—even if applied to the na- 
tional supervisory board alone, and not 
to the regional reserve banks; where- 
upon another eminent bank president 
proposes as a remedy a bili applying po- 
litical control to a central board and all 
its brancnes. Having learned, by pe- 
rusal of the text of the pending bill, that 
the regional banks determine how many 
notes should issue, and are compelled to 
keep a large cash reserve against them, 
the public is all at once confronted with 
the argument that the notes are Govern- 
ment fiat money, issued without limit 
and without the maintenance of any re- 
serve whatever. 

The fiat-money argument impresses 
the bystander’s imagination; yet some- 
how it does not seem tO worry him, and 
for this the reason doubtless is his vague 
suspicion that the argument is based 
on a certain (perhaps unconscious) jug- 
glery with words. Fiat money, as the 
Century Dictionary defines it, is “paper 
currency issued by a Government as 
money, but not based on coin or bullion; 
paper currency containing no promise to 
pay coin, and, therefore, not convertible 
into coin.” Now, the pending banking 
bill provides that, before any given 
amount of notes shall issue, a regional 
reserve bank shall apply for them; that 
it shall pledge with an agent of the Gov- 
ernment an equivalent amount of prime 
commercial paper; that it shall keep at 
all times, in its vaults, lawful money in 


| the ratio of one-third of its outstanding 


circulation. Only then is it possible for 
a note to get into outside circulation, 
and the bank must always be ready to 
take it up in cash. In all these points 
the machinery merely duplicates the 
present National Banking law, under 
which all banknotes are printed by the 
Government and issued to banks by the 
Controller, but only when an equivalent 
amount in Government bonds is lodged 
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surer, and when a redemption reserve in 
cash has been established. 

On what, then, is based the allegation 
of “fiat money,” in the case of the new 
law as compared with the old? Undoubt- 
edly, on the language of the pending 
bill, declaring the notes to be “obliga 
tions of the United States,” which the 
present national bank currency does not 
profess to be. The Government, to be 
sure, would have no more power to in- 
crease outstanding note circulation than 
it has to-day—probably less, because, un- 
der the present law, an issue of Govern- 
ment bonds automatically increases the 
banknotes. The currency would be bet 
ter insured of redemption (since the 
cash reserve maintained against it is 
much larger) than are the present bank- 
note issues. But the notes are declared 
to be obligations of the Government 
and “advances to the banks”; the re 
serve is put up by the banks, not by the 
Government; are not the notes, then, 
when they are first created, fiat money? 

It is a pretty case for argument 
which, indeed, becomes more interesting, 
the more the actual facts of the note- 
issue machinery are ignored. It is an 
argument in which either side can seem- 
ingly prove its thesis, if the premises on 
which its reasoning is based are admit- 
ted. In such a case, the real solution 
will usually be found by some one who 
applies to the problem the methods of 
simple common-sense. Such a person, 
if familiar with the history of the pend- 
ing bill, would say without much hesi 
tation that its statements as to “Govern 
ment obligations” and “advances to the 
banks” are no less senseless and super- 
fluous, and no more an authorization of 
fiat money, than if the British Exche- 
quer were suddenly to declare that Bank 
of England notes are a loan by the Brit- 
ish Government to the Bank. But he 
would also probably conclude that, inas- 
much as superfluous and senseless dec- 
larations are a blemish in legislation, 
those declarations should be stricken 


from the pending bill—even if the pro- Goepp 


cess were to hurt the feelings of that 
eminent economist in whose behalf they 
were probably slipped in, our peripatetic 
Secretary of State. 
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